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Sun shines on lacrosse season opener 
~~ 


ROBIN | SHAW/NEWS- LETTER 


Hopkins fans cheered on the men’s lacrosse team in spring-like weather in the first game of the year, a victory against UPenn. 


BoE delays release of ’04 election results 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The results of this year’s Student 
Council Executive Board elections are 
being withheld indefinitely due to pro- 
tests and a pending appeal, Board of 
Elections co-Chairs Rick Aseltine and 
Matthew Bouloubasistold StuCo Tues- 
daynight. Thisannouncementfollowed 
several continuing controversies that 
put BoE’s election policy and several of 
the candidates under the microscope. 

Prior to the election, which took 
place online from Sunday to Monday 
night, two candidates ended their 
campaigns. During the two days of 


Wilson program in flux 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This is the final article of the series. 
Froma poolofabout600 students, 
there come forth 20 
perclass— amateur 
researchers with “a 
fat wad of cash beg- 
ging to be spent in 
the bank,” Class of 
2003 fellow Travis 
Wilds says. They are 
the underclassmen 
Woodrow Wilson 
fellows of the 
Krieger School, 
“diamonds in the 
rough” entrusted 
with $10,000. 
Theearlyyearsare 
the toughest — topic searching, men- 
tor hunting and trying to fit indepen- 
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voting, a third, Soren Gandrud, was 
disqualified by the BoE for negative 
campaigning, although he was later 
allowed to re-enter the race when he 
appealed the decision. 

Yet, the greatest factor delaying the 
release of the election results, accord- 
ingto seniors Aseltineand Bouloubasis, 
is an appeal the Hopkins chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union filed 
againstthe BoE Saturday. Thetwo-page 
document outlined the JHU-ACLU’s 
concern with the BoE’s management of 
this and past elections.The appeal re- 
sulted when the BoE rejected a protest 
the JHU-ACLU filed Friday without 
ever holding a meeting. 


dent reading into a schedule already 
packed with  underclassman 
coursework. At school, their peers at 
school don’t really know what they do, 
and early on, the fellows may know 
what they want to do 
but not how to do it. 
As seniors, the fellows 
worry that they 
haven’t —_ learned 
enough or don’t have 
enough to show for 
their work. 
Thekeyisthatthis 
doesn’t mean the 
program is a failure. 
In a sense, the 
Woodrow Wilson is 
a golden phoenix, 
and success can rise 
from ash. 
“Research isn’t meant to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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This document called for a tempo- 
rary suspension of the election. In re- 
sponse to the dismissal of the protest, 
the JHU-ACLU appealed the rejection 
on the grounds of “improper proce- 
dure” and “constitutional and/or by- 
law conflicts with a BoE decision.” It 
also accused the BoE of mishandling 
the Executive Board elections and the 
last-minute, ‘special’ senatorial elec- 
tions last December. Aseltinesaid, “The 
JHU-ACLU requested a delay of the 





election. 

After reviewing the protest the BoE 
decided against this. The BoE has in- 
vited the J HU-ACLU to meetwith us to 
present constructive ideas for improy- 
ing the election process.” Co-President 
of the JHU-ACLU, Blake Trettien, said 
the process was notassimpleas Aseltine 
described it to be. “We sent the protest 
to [the BoE] at 2 a.m. Friday morning, 
and we heard back 9 a.m. that 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


| With the investigation into the dis- 
appearance of sophomore Nicholas 
Culbertson in its second week, his 
mother is asking students and com- 
| munity members to come forward 
with any information that might lead 
| to her missing son. 

Margy Culbertson hasalso hireda 

private investigator to aid Baltimore 
City Police and Hopkins Security in 
| their search. 
The student disappeared Feb. 22 
| when he left his Wolman Hall dorm 
room just before midnight. He ap- 
parently left without both his wallet 
and his winter jacket. 

Margy Culbertson says that she 
does not know of any reasons that 
would explain her son’s disappear- 
ance. 

“There’s nothing in Nick’s char- 
acter, in my conversations with Nick, 
in my experience and history with 
Nick that could explain this to me. 
There are no clues that can send us in 

a direction that makes sense,” she 
| said. 

She said that the circumstances 
surrounding her son’s disappearance 


lice officers found him unconscious 
after he went missing for a few hours, 
were not likely to have contributed to 


.| this case. 


“That was related to a specific in- 
cident. Prior to being disoriented he 
had symptoms, he was confused, his 
speech was slow and he got worse 
during the night,” Margy Culbertson 
said. 

“These are all symptoms of post- 
concussion syndrome. None of that 
is leading me to believe that it’s re- 
lated,” she said. 

Nicholas Culbertson did not 
seem to exhibit any of those symp- 
toms before he disappeared, ac- 
cording to Baltimore City Police Of- 
ficer Jim Snyder. 











Scholar explores ‘evil’ in religion 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ordained Baptist minister, reli- 
gion professor and author Charles 
Kimball spoke Monday about the 
connection between religion andevil, 
an issue that he argued has been par- 
ticularly timely due to recent events, 
including the terror attacks of Sept. 


Jt 

Kimball began by saying that “re- 
ligion is an extremely powerful force 
in the world that inspires people to 
do their best, yet some of the worst 
things done are justified by reli- 
gion.” 

He went on to say that “Sept. 11 
was a violent and destructive mani- 
festation of religion.” 

Kimball continued discussing the 
terror attacks, saying that they awak- 
ened the world to the reality that it 
“doesn’t take very many people to 
wreak havoc on a global scale.” He 
made a point to say that a “vast ma- 
jority of Muslims across the world are 


horrified and offended by extrem- _ 


ists.” 

Yet, he said that there are “mil- 
lions of angry and frustrated people 
that may be driven towards the arms 
of violent extremism.” 

While Kimball is an ordained 
Baptist minister, he comes from a 
pluralistic religious background. 
His great-grandfather was Jewish 
and was forced out of Poland in a 
pogrom. 

His Jewish grandfather and 
brother began a vaudeville song and 


dance team that became quite suc- 


cessful. 

While traveling with his vaude- 
ville, Kimball’s grandfather met and 
eventually married a Presbyterian 
woman. 

She made the choice to raise her 
children to ome Christians. 
Kimballsaythahe" wouldhavebeen 
Jewish i in any other part of my fam- 
il 

Petval oints to several “warn- 
ing signs” that ‘prelude corruption 
occurring in religion. The first of 
these warning signs are “absolute 
truth claims.” Kimball said, “there 
is such a thing as absolute truth, but 
it rests with God, not with one of 





VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Charles Kimball is the author of the book, When Religion Becomes Evil. 


» 


us. 
He went on to say that “anyone 
that thinks they have God in their 


INS tO TH 


pocket can justify anything. This is 
not necessarily destructive, but it can 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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LADY JAYS ROUT DAVIDSON 

In their first match, Hopkins 
women’s lacrosse destroyed 
Davidson, 21-5. Despite the slaugh- 
ter, the team did not break the top 20 
in the IWLCA poll. Page Al2 


WHY IS THIS WOMAN BLUSHING 

If you were at the Female Pleasure 

_ Seminar last week in the AMR’s, you 

might know for sure. Find out just 

what some Hopkins girls were learn- 
ing last Saturday night. Page B1 


ON THE FLOP AT JOHNNY HOP 
While you girls were out learning 
how to masturbate last weekend, 
some of your guy friends were prob- 
ably playing Texas Hold-Em. Check 
out the sweeping trend on Page B5. 


| last April, when Baltimore City Po- | 
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Mother hopeful 


for sons return — 


“He was watching television, and 
people said he was happy and jovial 
and talking more than he usually 
does,” said Officer Snyder. 

Police say they are following that 
lead as well as others in their ongoing 
investigation. 

“We’re just checking leads we’ve 
come across,” Officer Snyder said. 

There are no signs of foul play, 
and police now believe that 
Culbertson might have identification 
with him. 

They also believe he may have his 
passport as well, but that has not led 
them any closer to finding the stu- 
dent. 

“We've been down to the airport, 
motels, hotels and he hasn’t regis- 
tered under his name,” Officer Snyder 
said. 

They have so far also been unable 
to determine whether he withdrew 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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stabbed 
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at Rofo 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


A disagreement over a sandwich 
order escalated into a stabbing late 
Friday night at the Royal Farms 
(RoFo) on 33" and St.Paul. RoFo 
employee Rodeny McClain stabbed 
Towson student Kyle Jensen three 
times after a disagreement over a 
“food order receipt,” according to the 
official report from the Baltimore City 
Police Department. 

According to the City Police, 
Jensen sustained injury, “on the top 
left side of the rib cage, another on 
the arm and another in the groin 
area. 

The Towson junior lives on West 
University with six Hopkins Fiji 
brothers, one of whom was at RoFo 
with Jensen the night of the stabbing. 
Stephen Grambling, ’05, said Jensen 
waited for his sandwich, and when he 
asked the RoFo employee about his 
order, he replied, “Back off, it’s my 
first day.” The disagreement contin- 
ued. 

“[Jensen] said, ‘Ohyou wanna take 
this outside?’ and the Royal Farms 
employee said, ‘Let’s go,” according 
to sophomore Nurain Fuseini, who 
was placing his order during the ar- 
gument. 

The fight then moved outside, 
said former Hopkins student David 
Kim, who was in the store waiting 
for his food. “I heard a noise and 
saw the customer and the employee 
leave along with the majority of the 
store.” 

Sophomore Alicia Knight, who 
was with Kim, described Jensen as 
“visibly drunk” and stayed inside to 
watch the fight. “I went over and 
looked through the window and saw 
them throwing punches,” she said. 
By the time Knight heard police si- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 * 
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Scholar warns 
against fanaticism 


Priest Kimball decries ‘blind obedience’ | 


ABE? Arse ye 








VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Kimball discussed religion and evil in the context of the Sept. 11 attacks. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE Al 
be.” 

The second warning sign Kimball 
discussed was “blind obedience.” 
Kimball said when “too much power 
is in too few hands, there isa potential 
for danger.” 

The danger is especially clear, he 
said, when people “abdicate respon- 
sibility to a charismatic religious 
leader. ... Healthy religion chal- 
lenges you to think and ask ques- 
tions. Weareall responsible for our- 
selves.” 

The last warning sign that Kimball 
spoke about was the “pursuit of the 
ideal time.” Kimball said that he 
knows “personally many people that 
are convinced we are at the end and 
are completely focused on piecing 
together bits and clues of the theo- 
logical puzzle.” 

This focus, Kimball said, “misses 
the central focus of the New Testa- 
ment. There are people all over the 
world who are hungry and sick.” 

Kimball emphasized that every- 





one hasa “different understanding of 
God.” 

Yet somehow there are peoplethat 
“separate Jews and Christians and 
segregate Islam and write it off.” 
Kimball closed with,a passage from 
the Koran that states “if God had so 
willed, God would have create you in 
one community.” 

Kimball is a professor of religion 
and chair of the Department of Reli- 
gion at Wake Forest University. 
Kimball has devoted himself to the 
study of Islam and is an expert ana- 
lyst on issues related to the Middle 
East, Islam and Jewish-Christian- 
Muslim relations. | 

From 1983 - 1990 he was the di- 
rector of the Middle East office at 


the National Council of Churches, | 


and he worked closely with Con- 
gress and the State department dur- 
ing the last 20 years in regard to the 
Middle East. 

The intersection of religion and 
evil is also the subject of Kimball’s 
book, When Religion Becomes Evil. 


Gay marriage forums come to JHU 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 


| THe Jonns Hopkins News-Letrer 





In reaction to President George 
W. Bush’s proposed constitutional 
amendment to define legal mar- 


] | riages as strictly heterosexual, gay 
| rights activists and supporters from 
|| Johns Hopkins and the Baltimore 


community at large gathered at two 


| different forums in the past week to 


discuss strategies for defeating 
Bush’s proposal, advance gay-rights 


| legislation and respond to discrimi- 


nation. 

First, a town hall meeting on mar- 
riage equality for same-sex couples 
drew a crowd of hundreds to the 


| Glass Pavilion on Thursday, Feb. 


26, with a focus on practical steps to 
block two state legislative bills that 


| propose to curb the rights of same- 


sex couples. 

Five days later, on March 2, an 
organization of Hopkins graduate 
students and the Women, Gender 
and Sexuality Department spon- 
sored a public forum in the Green- 
house, during which participants 
discussed the impact of Bush’s pro- 
posed marriage amendment on the 


| Hopkins community and formu- 
| lated ways in which the University 


could respond. 
“We all want to emphasis that it’s 


| not an abstract debate,” town hall 


meeting panelist and gay-rights at- 
torney Ken Choe said. “There’s real 
harm being done to real families when 
people can’t marry.” 

During the town hall meeting — 
which was primarily sponsored by 
the advocacy group Equality Mary- 
land, along with the Hopkins chap- 
ters of the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU), the Diverse Sexu- 
ality and Gender Alliance (DSAGA) 
and more than two dozen outside 


| groups —apanel of lawyers, lobby- 


ists and activists encouraged same- 
sex couples in the audience to at- 
tend legislative hearings in protest 
of the proposed bills and amend- 
ment. 

“Tf [the gay community] can bear 
witness, literally,” Maryland Delegate 
Samuel Rosenberg said, “it will be 
harder for individuals to pass dis- 
criminatory laws.” 

Equality Maryland Executive Di- 
rector Dan Furmansky pinpointed 
two Maryland State House bills as the 
biggest threats to gay couples in the 
state — Bill 726, which would disal- 
low state recognition of same-sex 
marriages, and Bill 16, a proposed 
amendment to Maryland’s constitu- 


Crime Report: Feb. 10-24 


Feb. 11, 2004 


4:33 a.m. —- An unknown suspect 
pried open the front door lock of a 
bar on 3100 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 
and entered without permission. 


4:15 p.m. - A victim reported to 
the police that an unknown suspect 
stole her vehicle on 400 Blk. 
Merrymans La. 


8 p.m. - A victim stated to the 
police that an unknown suspect en- 
tered her vehicle on 500 Blk. Rose 
Hill Tr. and stole items. 


8:30 p.m. - A victim stated to the 
police that an unknown suspect 
stole his vehicle on 3800 Blk. Roland 
Ave. An investigation is currently 
pending. 


11 p.m. - An unknown person 
tried to steal a victim’s vehicle on 
3600 Blk. Chestnut Ave. 


Feb. 12, 2004 | 


10 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
stole four hubcaps off his 1995 
Cadillac on 3000 Blk. Mathews St. 


Feb. 14, 2004 


12:55 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
$50 from a victim at knife point on 
3000 Blk. Guilford Ave. 


Feb. 15, 2004 


12:30 a.m. ~ Police investigateda 
domestic aggravated assault that oc- 
curred in an apartment on 2600 Blk. 
N. Calvert St. 


_ 12 p.m. - An unknown person 
broke into a townhouse on 3700 Blk. 


“Old York Rd. and stole unknown | 


property. 


. 12:50 p.m. - A person punched a 
-__yictim in the chin and attempted to 
steal the victim’s bicycle on 2600 Blk. 
_ -N.HowardSt. ? ‘: 








Il baby for- 


on 700 Blk. W. 40th St. 


2 p.m. - An unidentified suspect 
took a purse from an unattended of- 
fice in a religious institution on 3900 
Blk. Roland Ave. 


7 p.m. - An unidentified suspect 
stole the tag from an automobile 
parked on 3000 Blk. N..Calvert St. 


9 p.m. - Police arrested a suspect 
for aggravated assault committed on 
2700 Blk. Atkinson St. 


Feb. 16, 2004 
1:35 a.m. — A male hit a female 
with an ashtray in a bar on 3200 Blk. 


Greenmount Ave. 


6 p.m. - A suspect forced entry 
into a townhouse on 3800 Blk. E. 


Hadley Sq. and burglarized the resi- 


dence. P 
Feb. 17, 2004 


12 p.m. - An unknown person 
broke into a victim’s townhouse and 
stole property on 3700 Blk. Old York 
Rd. 


12:30 p.m. - A suspect entered a 
nursing home on 200 Blk. E. Uni- 
versity Parkway and consumed food 
from the hospital cafeteria without 
permission. 


5:28 p.m. - An unknown person 
robbed a victim of his property on 
300 Blk. E. 31st St. 


Feb. 18, 2004 


3 a.m. - An unknown suspect 
broke into a victim’s vehicle and 
stole property on 3400 Blk. N. 
Charles St. 


Feb. 19, 2004 
' 3p.m.-A suspect gained entrance 
intoa townhouse on 3500 Blk. Roland 
Ave. and took property. 


4p.m.-A suspect took property 
from a gas station on 500 Blk. E. 33rd 


od store located « St. then fled the location. 


9 p.m. - Police arrested a suspect 
for shoplifting from a small retail 
business on 3700 Blk. Falls Rd. 


Feb. 20, 2004 


3:15 a.m. - A suspect gained en- 
trance into a small retail business on 
3700 Blk. Falls Rd. and took prop- 


erty. 
Feb. 23, 2004 


12:16 a.m. - Police arrested a 
shoplifter who took merchandise 
from a grocery store on 700 Blk. W. 
40th St. 


9 a.m. - An unknown suspect en- 
tered a vehicle on 3400 Blk. St. Paul 
St. and removed the alarmed vehicle 
from the street. 


5 p.m. - Anunknown person stole 
avictim’s vehicle on 300 Blk. Home- 
land Southwest Way. 


5:15 p.m. - An unknown suspect 
used an unknown objecttobreakinto 
the rear passenger side of an automo- 
bile on 300 Blk. St. Paul St. 


Feb. 24, 2004 


12:01 a.m. - An unknown person 
stole a victim’s vehicle on 4200 Blk. 
Roland Ave. 


3a.m.-Anunknownsuspectstole 
avictim’s vehicle from 3000 Blk. Falls 
Rd. 


5:30 a.m. - An unknown person 
broke into a victim’s vehicle and stole 
property on 3100 Blk. Greenmount 
Ave. 


‘ 


4:20 p.m. - An unknown person 


stole a victim’s property from a gro- 
cery store located on 700 Blk. W. 40th 
St. 


8:35 p.m. - A suspect stole a 


victim’s property from a chain food 
store on 700 Blk. W. 40th St. 


9:01 p.m. - An unknown person 
robbedavictimat knife pointon 3200 
Blk. Guilford Ave. 
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Gay rights specialist and ACLU Staff Attorney Ken Choe discussed the legal implications of gay marriage. 


tion that would only recognize het- 
erosexual marriages. 

Furmansky expressed both hope 
and urgency concerning the cur- 
rentlegislations, saying, “This is the 
apex of whatis our civil rights move- 
ment.” 

Throughout the meeting, five 


nation’s best interest that we are a 
stable couple?” 

Marulli, who had been treated for 
a brain tumor, worried that current 
laws preventing homosexual partners 
from having equal hospital visitation 
rights would make it difficult for his 
partner to deal with Marulli’s illness 


same-sex shoulditrecur. 
couples from SS aS PE Ina phone 
Maryland ore ; interview fol- 
gave per- Hopkins isaconservative lowing the 
sonal testi- Ee Vice nate, 
monialscon- jnstitution with a Hopkin's 
cerning the sophomore 
prable ms decentralized SIucenmteaiey. 1 
they have Mueller, ex- 
faceefe._and that doesn't ear eo 
state and fed- : : DSAGA, con- 
eral govern- NECESSarily Make it an sidered the 
ment refuse ; question of 
to legitimize environment where rising conser- 


their unions. 


vatism within 





T h_e students are comfortable the gay rights 
couples, all of movement. 
whom had with their sexuality. pemtee 
raised one or gay civil rights 
more chil- —DSAGA EXECUTIVE movement is 
dren, related = DIRECTOR MICHAEL MUELLER changing,” 
difficulties in Mueller said. 
extending “Tt can’t be 


proper healthcare to their partners, 
attaining permanent residence sta- 
tus for an immigrant partner and 
facing day-to-day discrimination. 
“We're the all-American family,” 
retired U.S. Navy Officer Nick Marulli 
said of himself and his partner Timo- 
thy Bennett. “How can it not bein the 





exactly what it was in the ‘80s. In my 
personal opinion, it’s okay for people 
to be more conservative because it’s 
required as you branch into the main- 
stream.” 

Mueller also expressed some dis- 
content with the status ofthe gay com- 
munity on the Hopkins campus. 


Police grasp for leads 
in missing student case 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
money from his bank account before 
he disappeared. 

Now, they are reaching out to 
other police departments in neigh- 
boring jurisdictions, such as Anne 
Arundel and Baltimore County, 
hoping they might provide helpful 
information. 

They are also dealing with state 
and national authorties to find the 
missing student. 

“We’ve notified the State Police, 
and we’ve also sent out a flier to the 
NCIC, which will determine if he’s 
stopped anywhere in the United 
States,” Officer Snyder said. 

Officers stress that tracking a miss- 
ing person inacase like this, with very 


OFFICE STAFF 


Columbia sports company 
works with several NFL teams - 
help needed to call former cli- 
ents - good compensation. 


www.footballcamps.com. 
Late afternoons, evenings and/ 
or weekends - call 410-309- 
9921 or e-mail 
jasonc@footballcamps.com. 








2004 JHU Summer 
Conference Program 
seeks students to provide 
front-line service to 
guests. 

Pay $6.50-$8.50/hr. - 
can include housing/ 
meals. E-mail Lisa Dyer. 
at Idyer@hd.jhu.edu 











few clues, is extremely difficult and 
that calls from citizens can break the 
case. 

Culbertson’s mother says that she 
is upset that her son has not been 
found yet, but that she appreciates 
the community’s support. 

“As a parent there aren’t words 
that describe where I am. I’m scared, 
confused, I’m desperate, I’m despon- 
dent, I’m irritable, ’'m anxious and 
nauseous. All those things to the ex- 
treme,” she said. 

She asked anyone with informa- 
tion to come forward. 

“Tm grasping. I’m asking if any- 
body has information that is perti- 
nent, let the Johns Hopkins security 
or Baltimore police know.” 











Teach Baltimore seeks 
energetic college 
students to provide 
summer academic 
enrichment for city 
youth. Training and 
stipend provided. 
Due 3/29 
www.summerlearning.org 





“Hopkins is a conservative institu- 
tion witha decentralized studentlife,” 
Mueller said. 

“That doesn’t necessarily make it 
an environment where students are 
comfortable with their sexuality. 
There is hostility.” 

As the second gay-rights event of 
the week, the public forum on Tues- 
day addressed the concerns of Mueller 
and other members of the Hopkins 
community. 

Both undergraduates and gradu- 
ates attended, as well as members of 
the University’s faculty and staff. _ 

Colin Johnson, a post-doctorate 
fellow in the Women, Gender and 
Sexuality program, moderated the 
forum, which was sponsored by the 
Coming Community, a new group of 
mostly anthropology graduate stu- 
dents who discuss and conduct in- 


current issues. 

Johnson encouraged participants 
to recognize thata multiplicity ofcon- 
cerns existed within the gay commu- 
nity. 

“This is not a for-or-against is- 
sue,” Johnson said. 

Anthropology professor Veena 
Das suggested that the Bush 
administration’s decisions to with- 
draw funding from countries with 
progressive family planning policies 
and legalized abortion were “aligned 
to a larger agenda.around sexuality 
and politics.” 

James Williams, an anthropology 
graduate studentand organizer of the 
Coming Community, not only ex- 
pressed concerns that discrimination 
could increase on campus as a result 
of the tone set by Bush’s proposed 
marriage amendment, but that the 
amendment issue was 
“monolithically shadowing the small, 
practical movements.” 

“With a sudden sense of crisis, 
practical small steps could move 
backwards,” Williams said. “Couples 
[at the town hall meeting] were talk- 
ing about small, practical issues. The 
debate on the nature of marriage 
could obscure or complicate those 
issues.” 

Discussions at the forum ranged 
from the biological aspects of sexual- 
ity to the necessity of legalized mar- 
riages to the politics of Bush’s pro- 
posed amendment. 

While a few forum participants 
praised Hopkins for the compre- 
hensive domestic partnership ar- 
rangements provided for its faculty, 
most agreed that the level of toler- 
ance on-campus needed improve- 
ment. 

“I know some prospective inter- 
national graduate students who want 
to come here,” Williams said. “But 
they hesitate because they’re worried 
about this aspect of the University, 
the environment.” 


“[Bush’s proposal] is not just an 


issue for sexual minorities but for all 
minorities,” Das said. “I’m worried 
that the message is that minorities 
should be satisfied with fewer rights, 


and that could draw out politics of 
intimidation,” : 
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formal research ona diverse arrayof 
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Hopkins urologist Exec. election mired in controversy 


far from janitor job 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Neither laryngitis nor electrical 
problems in Hodson Hall prevented 
Dr. Donald S. Coffey from giving his 
speech for the Voyage and Discovery 
lecture series this Tuesday. 

Given his history, Dr. Coffey buck- 
ing the odds is not surprising. 

Coffey, who was born in Bristol, 
Va. in 1932, failed the 3" grade and 
started at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine cleaning the floors. Now 
he has a Ph.D. in biochemistry, is a 
professor of urology, oncology, pa- 
thology and pharmacology and mo- 
lecular sciences, and was the director 
of the Johns Hopkins Clinical Oncol- 
ogy Department. 

In his lecture, Coffey discussed 
his life and the importance of know- 
ing exactly what is behind every- 
thing. Using an example to illus- 
trate his point, Coffey talked about 
.*knowing what white chocolate is.” 

He asked the audience what made 
white chocolate different than regu- 
lar chocolate, besides the color. No 
one could answer. 

“Find out what white chocolate 
is,” Coffey implored his listeners. 
“That’s how you do research.” 

Coffey decided to go into cancer 
research because he “had a hunch” 
oncology was the field he should be in. 

At the time he didn’t even know 
what cancer was, and he had to look it 
up in the dictionary. 

“I had a strange feeling,” Coffey 
said he told his wife, “like I already 
knew what I’m suppose to do.” In 
1959, he got a job as a technician at 


the Johns Hopkins Hospital in urol- 
ogy which he said is where, “I learned 
everything.” 

Coffey also warned the under- 
graduates to not believe everything 
they hear at college, and to listen to 
everyone, not just their professors. 

“There is more wisdom in the cab- 
drivers of Maryland than there is in 
professors,” he said, urging under- 
graduates to gain knowledge from 
everyone and never stop asking ques- 
tions. 

Coffey finally got his start in can- 
cer research by volunteering. Within 
six months, he was doing surgery on 
dogs with prostate cancer. He did this 
all without an M.D. 

When Coffey got into graduate 
school, and after running the can- 
cer lab for eight months, he flunked 
his preliminary examinations, and 
discovered he was dyslexic. 

In 1970, Hopkins builta cancer cen- 
ter, and Coffey was asked to lead the 
operation. He said heled the center “by 
talking to orderlies, to nurses, to pa- 
tients.” He had 109 physicians report- 
ing to him. 

Coffey has done research explor- 
ing why there are some organs in the 
body that never get cancer, why breast 
and prostate cancer rates in countries 
rise and fall together, and also dis- 
covered that a carcinogen in burnt 
meat is cancer causing. 

He ended his speech with three 
points of advice: be humble, be an 
authority, and “get paid a salary for 
your hobby.” 

Although the odds were against 
Coffey, he still pulled through, both in 
this particular speech and in his life. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
same morning. They said something 
along the lines of ‘thanks for your 
interest, happy voting.’ According to 
the record, they didn’t have a meet- 
ing. It seemed that the Board of Elec- 
tions was not held accountable and is 
not taking the concerns of the stu- 


| dents into account.” 


Headded, “The JHU-ACLU is not 
proposing that the results of the elec- 
tion be overturned. We think that 
this would be unproductive and cause 
more chaos. We hope that the Ap- 
peals Board will be able to make rec- 
ommendations and work towards de- 
veloping an oversight committee of 
BoE policy and procedures.” 

Over the past several days, the BoE 
has been overwhelmed with emails 
and phone calls ranging from ques- 


| tions regarding the outcome of the 


elections to additional complaints 
about candidates. 

“We cannot release the results be- 
cause of protests that are not yet re- 
solved,” Aseltine commented. “The 
BoE thoroughly investigates com- 
plaint and protests. Asa rule, we can- 
notrelease the results until after these 
have been investigated, a decision is 
made, and an appeal is made. Only 
then can we release the results.” 

Aseltine estimated that the election 
results will be made public within a 
week.The first controversy of the elec- 
tion was when Sophomore Emilie 
Adams dropped out of the election a 
week before voting began. Adams, who 
is also Vice President of Institutional 
Relations for the JHU-ACLU, claimed 
that she felt she would not be given the 
freedom to affect change at Hopkins. 

“T felt disillusioned upon finding 
that because of the passage of the new 
Constitution, I wouldn’t be able to 
change things here. One of my moti- 


Fellows suggest improvements 
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be easy. I think that feeling [success] 
can only be learned through failure,” 
said junior fellow Neil Shah, whose 
second trip to Japan this summer will 
cap off a trip to Tokyo last summer 
and two years of topic-refining be- 
fore that. Wilds, too, dropped one 
topic for another when the scope be- 
came out of hand. 

It’s not to say that some students 
don’t arrive with a “big bang” and 
fizzle out, said Tristan Davies, who 
has mentored two fellows from the 
Writing Seminars. “It can be at the 
very end when spectacular things start 
to happen. This is a super long-term 
investment.” 

The trick has been gauging success 
when theultimate productisnot meant 
to be perfection, said Class of 2003 fel- 
low Abby Grossberg. As two years of 
graduates are starting to show, the Wil- 
son program has instilled in its fellows 
a lésson that only continues to ripen. 
The best diamonds aren’t necessarily 
completeat their senior year poster ses- 
sion. 


.’ Mentors and Mindsets 
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Scuba 





At the root of the program is the 
faculty mentor, the Wilson fellows 
say — here is where a project will 
sink or float. In the spirit of Hopkins 
research tradition, the mentor’s ex- 
pertise is key, and one that has of- 
ten dictated with it the self-esteem 
of the students themselves. Some- 
times students falter, but they com- 
mend Program Coordinator Suzy 
Bacon and Director Stephen David 
for unending support. Mindset is 
everything. 

“Asa freshman, itis intimidating to 
have so much money and responsibil- 
ity, but it also makes you realize you 
can accomplish a lot if you wake up 
and don’t think of yourself as ‘just a 
freshman’,” says senior fellow Annelise 
Pruitt. 

“The greatest strength [of the pro- 
gram] is that it helps students to un- 
derstand how to discipline curios- 
ity,” said anthropology Professor 
Veena Das, who has mentored three 
fellows. 


Transformation 
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Back when the program started, 


though, it wasn’t any different. Re- | 


search is a learning process. 

“It started as kind ofa joke between 
my friends and me. I just got $10,000 
and what am I going to do? We were all 
in the middle of ‘lala land.’ No one 
really knew what they wanted to do,” 
said Khalid Itum, whose group of 10 
fellows entered the fellowship as sopho- 
mores, and was the first graduating class 
in 2002. Butthetrials of the early fellows 
have worn a path that is becoming 
clearer and more refined for each gen- 
eration of fellows. In most cases, it is a 
path of success. 

Itum, who “was applying to 
Harvard to transfer” when he heard 
he was accepted into the pilot year of 
the Wilson program, went onto spend 
two years at the Hopkins School for 
Advanced International Studies 
(SAIS) in Bologna, during which he 
researched the Italian wine industry 
and AIDS campaigns in South Africa. 

The skills he learned continue to 
evolve with him, says Itum, who re- 
cently quit his job to start a travel com- 
pany. He has included South Africa 
with his native Jordan as the first two 
travel destinations, andhe continues to 
fundraise for a South African AIDS 
charity whose chairperson he metwhile 
in Johannesburg. If all goes well, the 
next fundraiser will feature Dave 
Matthews. Itum doesn ’teasily settle for 
less: “It [the fellowship] gave me alot of 
confidence. ’maCEO my firstyear out 
of college.”Class of 2003 fellow Niall 
Keleher traveled with Itum to South 
Africa and is now a Fulbright Scholar. 


Improving the Future 


For all their love of the program, the 
fellows talk freely of change. They talk 
of expanding the program, admitting 
moreupperclassmenand increasing the 
accountability ofmentorsand students. 
Some say selection should demand 
“more academic” topics, while others 
say that the program’s greatest strength 
is its “self-expression.” 

Bacon and David also joke that they 
await an applicant with aspirations to 
travel to Antarctica and Greenland so 
that they can say that their fellows have 
been to every land mass on the planet. 

“There needs to be some kind of 
check so that four years of work 
doesn’t go upinsmoke,” Sekerke says. 

As an advisor, Das says students 
should have more opportunities “to 


__ presenttheirresearch findingstoalarger 


Questions? 
Call 410.285.6454 or. 





on.com 


audience.” Keleher agrees that there 
was a “lack of encouragement on pub- 
lishing or presenting research.” Bacon 
says that student workshopsarean idea 
she would be willing to implement. 

Bacon and David acknowledge 
that the path ofindependent research 
is a lonely one, but they are proud of 
their students’ work. 

“If you quote me on anything, say 
Pi? Suzy Bacon, Suzy Bacon, 
Itum says. “They [Bacon and David] 
bent over backwards for us. What I 
ended up doing changed my life.” 














vations for getting into the campaign 
was that I would have liked to amend 
a lot of the processes that govern the 
elections. I think BoE is not effective 
at all. I would say they border on 
being corrupt,” Adams said. 

The withdrawal of junior Eric 
Wolkoff set off a chain of events, that 
would call into question the cam- 
paigning atmosphere. Wolkoff was 
the victim of many verbal character 
attacks, some of which he felt were 
made because he is the president of 
the JHU College Republicans. He said 
that anonymous postings made on 
the Daily Jolt Internet forum (http:// 
jhu.dailyjolt.com/) made about 
“people whol careabout” werealarge 
part of the reason he terminated his 
candidacy. 

“T felt that the collateral damage to 
some of the people who weren’t re- 
lated to my campaign had become 
too personal, and] didn’tseeitletting 
up with time ifI were to win. The race 
was done so negatively that I just 
didn’t want to be involved anymore. 
I felt as though I wouldn’t really have 
the proper mindset or capacity going 
into the job, if I won, to do my best.” 

He added that he was upset by the 
amount of negativity displayed over 
the course of the campaign, main- 
taining that he felt the he could not 








_ BoE co-Chairs discuss delays in the release of StuCo election results. 


win unless he fought back with an 
equal amount of negativity. 

“At no point did I go negative on 
any candidate,” he said. “Inever men- 
tioned the name of any candidate in 
any speeches or statements. I never 
said anything that would even imply 
that I felt anything negative about the 
other candidates.” 

Wolkoff admitted that he was 
aware that ‘dirty politics’ consume 
many campaigns, but he felt the 
amount of negative attention he re- 
ceived was disproportionate to that 
of past StuCo elections. He estimated 
that nearly 90 percent of his flyers 
were torn down or defaced through- 
out the campaign. 

He officially ended his campaign 
on Monday evening when he refused 
to submit a spending report, effec- 
tively disqualifying himself. 

On the same evening that Wolkoff 
was withdrawing from the race, an- 
other candidate, Soren Gandrud, was 
disqualified from the race himself. 
Due to the number of complaints re- 
ported against Gandrud, the BoE 
found it appropriate to disqualify him 
Monday night.The BoE confirmed 
that Wolkoff had filed a complaint 
against Gandrud prior to his disquali- 
fication and that it was related to his 
ineligibility. 


Wolkoff said, “I registered a com- 
plaint with BoE about a candidate in 
reference to negative campaigning. I 
didn’t ask for anything to be done 
about him, especially not disqualify- 
ing him, even though one of the inci- 
dents took place right in front of me. 
Ican’t say that [Gandrud]’s disquali- 
fication occurred after my complaint. 
I would assume that it was one of the 
reasons that it happened.” 

Aseltine validated this, but said, 
“There were multiple complaints 
against [Gandrud], and asa result he 
was [disqualified]. [Wolkoff]’s was 
not the main complaint; there were 
many that played into the decision.” 

Despite this controversy, the deci- 
sion to expel Gandrud was overturned 
Tuesday night due toa technicality in 
BoE policy. President of StuCo 
Charles Reyner, ’05, said that he has 
never witnessed such extensive nega- 
tive publicity in a student election, 
“I’ve seen some general derogatory 
comments towards officials on the 
Daily Jolt before, but I’ve never seen 

anything so focused, and I’ve never 
seen so much in sucha short amount 
of time. [Wolkoff] said that wanted 
to be a servant of the students. For 
people to attack him is ludicrous.” 

Gandrud was unable to comment 
regarding his candidacy, as another 
complaint was submitted against him 
Wednesday night. In accordance with 
BoE policy, he was not permitted to 
disclose BoE-related information. 

Wolkoff believes that the BoE is 
not at fault. Rather, he feels that the 
University should take a more ac- 
tive role in StuCo elections. “BoE 1s 
not a police force, so there’s not 
that much they can do about con- 
trolling the actions of candidates 
and those who support them. I don’t 
think the University did enough — 
could they have done something? 
Sure.” 

Wolkoff said he was disappointed 
when, during the appeals process, he 
was still not contacted to provide any 
witness or to ensure the legitimacy of 
his complaint, something he called 
“disheartening.” 

With 1,027 votes in limbo, the re- 
sults of the election remain to be seen. 
But Wolkoff is fearful of the future 
beyond this election. “I really hope 
that the school, BoE and StuCo don’t 
allow these campaigns to become a 
forum for candidates to attack each 
other. This can’t become procedural. 
The worst outcome possible is that 
this becomes a norm.” 


Lost mail plagues JHU students. 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Elisabeth Lessenich’s $50 Victoria’s 
Secret gift card never came in the mail. 

“My mom contacted the housing 
office and filed a lost [mail form], but 
nothing ever happened,” she said. 

Each year, the Wolman mail office 
receives a handful of student com- 
plaints about missing mail, encom- 
passing anything from lost greeting 
cards to cash, said Lisa Gallagher, stu- 
dent housing coordinator. 

This year, only five complaints 
have been reported since September. 

But that doesn’t mean mail isn’t 
missing — many of the cases may go 
unreported by students. 

“Sometimes it takes a second time 
until they report it,” Gallagher said. 

Sophomore Alexis Janis didn’t re- 
ceiveacard for her birthday, she said, 
but when she went to the mail clerk, 
he said he was busy. She never fol- 
lowed up on it. 

Itwas the same in Lessenich’s case: 
when she didn’t receive a birthday 
card sent by her mother, she reported 
the Victoria’s Secret certificate and 
the card missing to the mail room. 

The mail room has begun to send 
an annual letter to students urging 
them to report missing mail. 

“We've really worked in terms of 
educating the students that they need 
to-come in and let us know,” said 
Gallagher. 

When a parent or student calls the 
housing office about missing mail, 
the staffasks them to filea “Mail Theft 
and Vandalism Complaint” form 
through Johns Hopkins to the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

Once the post office receives the 
complaint, the U.S. Postal Service “in- 
vestigates,” Gallagher said. 

_ Students rarely receive a response 
from the post office, so Gallagher 
urges students to ask relatives and 
friends not to tempt thieves. 

“What thieves look for are greet- 
ing card letters, bank statements and 
credit card applications,” she said. 
“And you shouldn’t be sending cash 
in the mail.” 

The AMR mail room, which goes 
through the Gilman mailoffice, hasn’t 
received any complaints this year. 

“It’s rare that we get complaints 


about anything being missing,” said 
Tracey Angel, director ofhousing and 
conference services. 

AMR complaints often result from 
shared mailboxes, when students 
think their mail has been stolen only 
to find that their roommate has it. 

Wolman may have more missing 
mail complaints because its mail goes 
through a different network before it 
arrives, Angel said. 

“The mail goes on completely dif- 
ferent routes,” said Angel. “The 
AMBs get their mail from Gilman, 
and Gilman gets it from the post of- 
fice downtown.” 

The Wolman mail room — which 
is also responsible for mail sent to the 
Bradford, Ivy Hall, the Homewood 
Apartments and other off-campus 
University housing — goes through 
the 21218 post office in Waverly. 

“That means thatin both locations 
there are lots of different stops along 
the way,” said Angel. Students 
shouldn’t assume that missing mail is 
the fault of the receiving end, the 
University, he said. 

“People justassume it’s on the end 


part, but it’s not fair to assume that,” 
said Gallagher. 

Lessenich said that her lost mail 
came from two different people, so 
she assumed the fault was on the Bal- 
timore end. 

“Since it came from two totally dif- 
ferent post offices, I think [the prob- 
lem] was in Baltimore,” Lessenich said. 
“Tm notsure ifit’s Wolman or the post 
office in Baltimore.” 

Themailroom often receives open 
or damaged mail from the U.S. Postal 
Service.“Justlast week, on Valentine’s 
Day, we were really busy down there, 
and I could see that mail is delivered 
[to the Wolman mail office] opened,” 
said Gallagher. 

This worried the mailroom staff, 
so it now includes notes with dam- 
aged mail warning that the mail was 
delivered opened. 

“Wewanttomake sure that people 
aren’tassumingit’s people in the staff 
office,” said Regine Laforest-Sharif, 
associate director of housing. “These 
people have been employees for along 
time, and we entrust that they are 
doing what they can do,” 





Stabbing victim stable 
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rens, Jensen had been stabbed. “I’ve 
never seen so much blood in my life; 
I didn’t think he was alive when I saw 
him,” she said. 

Fuseini, who followed the argu- 
ment outside later, said he came 
across an injured Jensen. “After a 
while, I went outside and [Jensen] 
was sitting outside. It looked to me 
asifhis shirt was ripped, but I looked 
and it was bloody.” In the back- 
ground of the initial scene was the 
suspect, Fuseini said. “He took off 
his apron, crossed [St.Paul] and 
proceeded to walk away.” McClain 
was later apprehended and taken 
into custody. 

According to Grambling, 
McClain’s knife was personal and 
concealed, 

_ As the first Hopkins Emergency 
Response Organization (HERO) 
Lieutenant to respond to the scene, 


bad stab wound-he 


said Jensen’s condition was critical: 
“The patient initially was standing 
against the walk, andasI approached 
he descended down to the ground. 
He couldn’t bear his own weight.” 
_ Morgan said that due to the sever- 
ity of the injuries, Jensen was handed 
directly to the Emergency Medical 
Technicians, but he called Jensen’s 
injuries an evisceration — “It’s an 
kind of injury that shows the intes- 
tine,” he explained. “It was a pretty 
Gas ; 
oe a a lot of bloc i 
ccording to the police r ; 
Jensen was taken to aivabaiy a 
Maryland Shock Trauma Center in 
critical but stable condition, As of 
Saturday, Jensen’s condition was 
stable, Baltimore Police said. As of 
the Wednesday night, Grambling said 
Jensen can breathe on his own and | 
has regained the ability to speak 
—Staff Writer Alexandra Fenwick 


Equipment Lieutenant Sean Morgan ' contributed to shisearticle 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Aristide ousted, 


rebels reach capital 


BY PAISLEY DODDS 
AND IAN JAMES 
THE AssOcIATED PREss 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti (AP) 
— Thousands of people cheering the 
ouster of President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide greeted a rebel convoy in the 
capital Monday with shouts of “Lib- 
erty!” as U.S. Marines and French 
troopssecured keysites in the capital. 

Dozens of insurgents packing an 
eclectic array of weapons dating to 
World War II swaggered around a 
posh hotel, where rebel leader Guy 
Philippe met with members of the 
political coalition that opposed 
Aristide. He was joined by rebel com- 
mander Louis-Jodel Chamblain, who 
is a former army death squad leader 
and a convicted assassin. 

With U.S. military forces on the 
ground and more on the way, U.S. 
critics questioned whether Aristide 
resigned of his own accord Sunday. 

After being flown aboard a con- 
tracted U.S.-government plane to the 
impoverished Central African Re- 
public, Aristide on Monday report- 
edly called members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and an African-American 
activist, Randall Robinson, and told 
them he had been kidnapped by U.S. 
troops. 

U.S. officials called the allegation 
“nonsense” and “absurd.” And 
Charles Wenezoui, minister of for- 
eign affairs for the Central African 
Republic, denied that Aristide was in 
any way a prisoner. 

Philippe said he planned to make 
preparations for the new president, 
former Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Boniface Alexandre, to assume of- 
fice, as called for in the constitution. 

“We're just going to make sure the 
palace is clean for the president to 
come... that there is no threat there,” 
he said as his convoy of 70 rebels 
approached the capital. However, 
Haiti’s constitution also calls for par- 
liament to approve Alexandre as 
leader, andlawmakers’ terms expired 
early this year. 

In the capital, there were reports 
ofreprisal killings of militant Aristide 
supporters accused of terrorizing 
people. An Associated Press reporter 
saw four bodies at Carrefour, on the 
outskirts of the capital, three of them 
with hands tied behind their backs 
and shot in the head execution-style. 

The fourth body was that of a man 
allegedly shot by police, said witness 
Charlie LaPlanche. “He ran out of the 

[police] pickup truck and then it be- 
camea manhunt. Hewentintoahouse. 
They found him. And then they took 
him out and executed him,” he said. 

Secretary of State Colin Powell said 
USS. forces “will have a lead role” ini- 


tially in restoring order to Haiti follow- 
ing the three-week rebellion that swept 


Aristide from power. The U.N. Secu- | 


rity Council late Sunday approved the 


deployment ofa multinational force to | 


Haiti. 


Defense Secretary Donald H. | 


Rumsfeld estimated thatbetween 1,500 
and 2,000 U.S. troops would go to Haiti 
for a “relatively short period.” They 
would participate in an interim force, 
which could include as many as 5,000 
troops from several countries, that 
would stay until replaced by a U.N. 
peacekeeping force. 

There were no clashes between the 
rebel force and the U.S. and French 
troops, who were establishing security 
at diplomatic missions and other sites. 
Philippe earlier said he welcomed the 
peacekeepers. 


Powell said he did not want certain | 


rebel leaders to take any role in a new 
government. Philippe was an officer in 
the army when it repressed dissident 
politicians. 

“Some of theseindividualswe would 
not want to see re-enter civil society in 
Haiti because of their past records, and 
this is something we will have to work 
through,” Powell said. 

Amnesty International called for 
international peacekeepers to arrest 
Chamblain and Jean Pierre Baptiste, 
also a rebel, who escaped from jail after 
being convicted in the 1994 massacre 
of 15 Aristide supporters. 

As Aristide spent his first day in 
exile, his home in the Port-au-Prince 
suburb of Tabarre was looted and 
trashed. Pictures, documents and a 
grand piano were dragged out onto the 
courtyard of the three-story villa, then 
abandoned. 

Family and school pictures lay 
among the disorder. Broken plates lit- 
tered theareabythe pool. Booksstrewn 
about included several written by 
Aristideandoneabout Marcus Garvey, 
ablacknationalistleader from Jamaica. 

Whatever the circumstances, 
Aristide’s departure clearly rattled 
President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela, 
who has had a rocky relationship with 
the U.S. government. 

In a Caracas speech punctuated by 
expletives, Chavez insulted President 
Bush and railed against alleged U.S. 
intervention in Venezuelan politics. 
Chavez has accused the United States 
of involvement in a 2002 failed coup 
against him and said it is funding 
groups seeking a presidential recall 
vote. j 

In the Haitian capital, thousands 
converged on the plaza outside the 
National Palace, shouting “Liberty!” 
and “Aristide is gone!” when the rebel 
convoy arrived from the western town 
of Gonaives, where the rebellion 
erupted on Feb. 5. 
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Democratic presidential candidate John Kerry fires up the crowd at Morgan State University in Baltimore early Monday morning. Kerry campaigned 
in Maryland ahead of the state’s presidential primary on Tuesday, which Kerry won with 60 percent of the vote. 


Kerry wins, Edwards drops out of race 


BY RON FOURNIER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


John Kerry cemented the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, driv- 
ing rival John Edwards from the race 
with a string of Super Tuesday tri- 
umphs that catapulted the Massa- 
chusetts senator into an eight-month 
struggle to oust President Bush. 

“Change is coming to America,” 
Kerry said, capping a remarkable 
comeback that began this year with 
his candidacy on the brink of extinc- 
tion in lowa and New Hampshire. 

Dominating all comers, the four- 
term lawmaker won 27 of 30 elec- 
tions as each victory fed on the next 
ina swell of momentum that no rival 
could overcome. From Edwards’ 
Southern strongholds to the jobs- 
poor Midwest states of Ohio and 
Michigan to the growing Southwest 
battleground of Arizona to his own 
New England base, Kerry racked up 
victories in a six-week primary sea- 


son that amplified Democratic criti- | 


cism of the Republican incumbent. 
Instate after state, Democrats said 
their top priority wasa candidate who 





Alaska Pacific student 
dies in avalanche 


ANCHORAGE (AP) — A student 
from Alaska Pacific University died 
in an avalanche south of Anchorage. 

Joseph B. Neale, 23, of Tulsa, Okla., 
was hiking Saturday along the ridge 
to the summit of Byron Glacier Peak 


in Portage Valley with Jesse Billmeier, _ 


24, of Anchorage. Billmeier told 
Alaska State Troopers that at about 6 
p-m., a cornice broke loose, pulling 
Neale over the edge of the mountain. 
Billmeier hiked out to get help. A 
trooper helicopter picked up mem- 
bers of the Alaska Mountain Rescue 
Group and flew to the area. 
Troopers said a wall of snow 35 to 
40 feet high had broken loose and 
fallen down the slope. The snow trig- 
gered several secondary avalanches 
in the slide zone. Troopers initially 


doer, Troopers suspended 


the search at 11:15 p.m. Saturday. 


They took to the air again Sunday 


and spotted Neale’s body after about 


20 minutes in the air, said trooper 
spokesman Greg Wilkinson. Neale 
had tumbled about 3,950 feet just in 
elevation, Wilkinson said. 


Univ. of Colorado 


football players say _ 
_ cops pla 


yed favorites 
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versity of Colorado football players 
saying their coaches encouraged them 
to cultivate relationships with police 
for special treatment, a Denver tele- 
vision station reported. 

The videotaped interviews were 
conducted by then-journalism stu- 
dent Billi Hazle for a class project. 

“It’s all about who you know. I 
think that’s what coach (Gary) 
Barnett is trying to come to,” former 
player Brandon Drumm says in the 
interview, which aired Thursday 
night on Denver station KUSA-TV. 

Drumm, a starting fullback at the 
time, told Hazle their coaches encour- 
aged them to ride with officers on 
patrol. Another former player, Jake 
Jones, explained that players tried to 
getto knowofficers by going on “ride- 
alongs” with them in case they ran 
into them later. 

“If we get in an argument or 
something, the cop will come, he 
might believe you more, give youa 
break, cause like, he’ll believe you, 
he’s met you before,” Jones said on 
the tape. 

Former player Albus Brooks gave 
asimilar account. “You do build rela- 
tionships with cops, so maybe if you 
get pulled over, it’s like, ‘Oh, what’s 
up?” Brooks said, explaining how a 
conversation with an officer might 


0. 
3 “What’s up, yeah? Let’s kick it. 
That’s cool. Are we cool? I don’t 
have to get a ticket? All right,” 
Brooks said. 


Hazle said Friday that she had 


worked at KUSA as an intern and 
decided to give it the story this week. 
After it was made in 2001, ithad been 
shown on NewsTeam Boulder, a pro- 


gram on a public-access cable sta- 
__ tion. Itwon a regional student Emmy 
t iS award. , , y 


Students sue over 
right to vote at W&M 


WILLIAMSBURG, Va. (AP) — 
The Virginia chapter of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union has filed 
federal lawsuits on behalf of three 
more students at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, trying to win them 
the right to register to vote in 
Williamsburg. ; 

Travis Luther Lowe, Serene Maria 
Alamiand Robert Ryan-Chin Forrest 
filed lawsuits Friday, a day after the 
ACLU filed a similar suit on behalf of 
student Seth Saunders. 

All four students started cam- 
paigns this winter to run for three 
City Council seats in a May 4 elec- 
tion. They have run into problems 
meeting the residency requirements 
for registering to vote in the city, 
where only residents can run for the 
City Council. 

Like Saunders, the three filed pa- 
pers seeking a court order forcing 
Williamsburg’s general registrar, R. 
Wythe Davis, to approve their reg- 
istration as voters. The cases are 
scheduled fora hearing at 11:30a.m. 
Tuesday before U.S. District Judge 
Raymond A, Jackson in Norfolk. 

Tuesday is also the deadline for 
council candidates to register as vot- 
ers and turn in petitions necessary to 
be on the ballot. Saunders is a sopho- 
more, Lowe and Alami are juniors 
and Forrest is a senior who dropped 
out of school several days ago to de- 
vote his full time to running for of- 
fice. erred 

Virginia election laws are notcom- 
pletely clear on the residency status 
of college students in their college 
towns. 








could defeat a wartime president with 
a $100 million-plus campaign trea- 
sury. Kerry, a decorated Vietnam vet- 
eran, won an overwhelming number 
of their votes, and now leads a rela- 
tively united party against Bush. 

“Tam a fighter, and for more than 
30 years I have been on the battle 
lines, on the front lines, for fairness 
and mainstream American values;” 
Kerry told cheering supporters in 
Washington, D.C., promising to close 
tax loopholes, offer new incentives 
for manufacturers, protect the envi- 
ronment, raise the minimum wage 
and cut health care costs. 

The crowd shouted along with him 
as Kerry delivered his signature line: 
“Tf George Bush wants to make na- 
tional security the central issue of 
2004, I have three words that I know 
he understands — Bring. It. On.” 

Strategists in both parties say the 


general election may be one of the 
nastiest in memory, with both camps 
seeking to energize their core sup- 
porters. In a polarized nation, there 
are fewer swing voters to be courted 
with warm-and-fuzzy politicking, 
they say. 

Pivoting quickly to the Nov. 2 elec- 
tion, Kerry ordered his staff to imme- 


- diately put in place a process to re- 


view potential vice presidential 
candidates, according to senior ad- 
visers. They said it was possible, but 
not likely, that Kerry would choose a 
nominee well before the Democratic 
nominating convention in his home- 
town of Boston in July. 

Aides said Kerry had grown frus- 
trated with Edwards’ claim that he 
was the only candidate who could 
beat Bush, but not enough to pre- 
clude his consideration for a vice 
presidential nomination. 


Seizing the party’s reins, Kerry 
planned a new, less-visible role for 
Democratic National Committee 
chairman Terry McAuliffe, aides said. 
The candidate’s first general cam- 
paign stop will be Wednesday in 
Florida, site of the historic 2000 re- 
count election that gave Bush the 


_ presidency. 


His poll ratings slipping, Bush be- 
ginsamultimillion-dollar TV ad blitz 
Thursday designed to bolster his po- 
litical fortunes. Kerry is prepared to 
dip into Democratic Party coffers to 
pay for his own ads, but Bush has a 
huge cash advantage. 

Briefly setting aside their differ- 
ences, Kerry took a congratulatory 
call from Bush. 

“Youhadanimportantvictory to- 
night,” the president told Kerry, add- 
ing that he looked forward toa “spir- 
ited fight.” ’ 





USS. detainees given back to Russia 


MOSCOW (AP) — The United forcibly return anyone to any coun- tention without charge or trial, unfair 


States has turned over seven Russian 
citizens who were being held at the 
U.S. detention center at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, U.S. and Russian officials 
said Monday. 

Deputy chief prosecutor Sergei 
Fridinsky said Russian authorities 
have charged the men with illegally 
crossing borders, mercenary activ- 
ity and participating in a criminal 
group, according to the Interfax new 
agency. 

They were captured in Afghani- 
stan and accused of fighting along- 
side the Taliban. 

The detainees were turned over on 
Saturday under anagreementreach 
earlier by Washington and Mosel 
and were in the custody of Russi 
Justice Ministry, the Foreign Ministry 
said in a statement. 

The Russian Prosecutor’s office 
has said that the detainees include 


residents of Russia’s Muslim-major- 


ity republics of Tatarstan and 
Bashkortostan, the Ural Mountain 
city of Chelyabinsk, western Siberia 
and the Caucasus Mountain region. 

A Russian diplomat had said a 
month ago that Moscow expected 
eight Russian citizens being held at 
Guantanamo Bay to be handed over 
soon for trial. 

There was no explanation of the 
discrepancy inthe numbers., 

Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Trubnikov said that 
Washington and Moscowhad worked 
out an understanding in principle on 
their return. 

State Department spokesman Ri- 
chard Boucher said the agreement 
includes “assurances that the indi- 
viduals will be detained, investigated 
and prosecuted, as appropriate, un- 
der Russian law and will be treated 
humanely in accordance with Rus- 
sian law and obligations.” ed 

However, the human rights group 
Amnesty International questioned the 
move. 

“There is no evidence that the U.S. 
has adhered to its obligation to not 








try where they may face serious hu- 
man rights violations, including de- . 


trial, or torture,” said Amnesty’s 
Maureen Greenwood. : 





Premier sues U. of W. Ky 


BY TOM RACHMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ROME (AP) — A multimillion 
dollar court case is raging between 
Italian Premier Silvio Berlusconi’s 
media empire and Western Kentucky 
University over the right to dress up 
in a goofy red costume and dance in 
public like a madman. 

The university argues that one of 


Italy’s most popular TV shows ripped 


off its bubbly sports mascot Big Red 
and turned it into a character called 
Gabibbo that is the symbol of a hit 
satirical news show. 

Western Kentucky and the com- 
pany that licenses Big Red are suing 
Berlusconi’s Mediaset company for 
$250 million, an estimate of how 
much Gabibbo has earned through 
“Striscia la Notizia,” or “Slithering 
News,” abook, a No. | albumofsongs 
and other enterprises. . , 

Big Red and Gabibbo have hugely 
different roles: One hypes up the 
crowd at college sporting events; the 
other cracks wise and takes up con- 
sumer complaints from viewers on a 
Mediaset channel. 

But the physical resemblance is 
there, in the giant red characters with 
gaping mouths, swollen bellies and 
dinner-plate white eyes. 

To make the case to Italians, the 
Western Kentucky mascot appeared 
at a news conference Monday ahead 
of a court hearing this week. 

“I’m very happy to be in Italy. I’ve 
discovered I’m very popular already 
— some big TV company has copied 
me,” Big Red said, after high-fiving 
photographers. 

A Western Kentucky represen- 
tative and Steve Crossland, whose 


_ Gabibbo’s image, 


company handles the Big Red li- 
censing rights, provided copies of 
the 1979 design for the character; 
Crossland said the lawsuit was 
launched in 2002, after he and thé 
university got word of their rival. ' 
“We view this case and what’s go 
ing onasif Mickey Mouse were being 
pirated or the Nike swoosh was being 
used illegally,” Crossland said. ' 
Leo Damerini, a spokesman for 
Striscia la Notizia, says Gabibbo was 
trademarked in Italy in 1990, and 
claims Western Kentucky didn’t do 
so for Big Red until 1991. : 
He has a harder time explaining 
why show creator Antonio Ricci said 
in a 1991 interview that he copied 
Gabibbo from Kentucky, ; 
Ricci told Novella 2000 magazine: 
“There was this puppet called Big Red 
who was the mascot of an American 
basketball team. The team is Western 
Kentucky University. It plays in mi+ 
nor tournaments, but the puppet wag 
cute.” He added: “Big Red became | 
Gabibbo.” Dameriniargued that Rice} 
was joking. “It wasn’t an admission,” 
he said. 
“Their mascot is silent and con- 
ceptually different: He’s mute and 
moves along the sidelines of bas- 
ketball courts,” Damerini said! 
“Gabibbo is something else. Hé 
talks, he’s a sort of journalist, he 
does investigations, he’s a real and 
proper character,” ' 
Crossland Enterprises Inc. li. 
censed the rights to market Big Red 
in Italy in early 2002 to thé com. 
pany Adfra, which is selling reflec. 
tive safety bibs bearing the Mascot’s 
baie Mediaset countersued, ac- 
cusing Adfra of °xploiting 
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EDITORIAL 


BoE: Get your act together 


Our campus feels dirty this week, still not quite 
emerging from a campaign that by all accounts has 
tarnished the reputations of many student candidates 
without cause. One example: Daily Jolt postings which 
obscenely called one candidate a “puppy fondler” for 
his web site’s pictures of petting dogs. Dirty campaign- 
ing reigned, as complaints rose of campaign posters 
torn down and supporters being intimidated. The 
purveyors of the smut that has sullied this election 
Must be held accountable for their unacceptable be- 
havior. 

What should have been an orderly process for 
determining fault and punishment has instead bal- 
looned into this year’s latest Board of Elections (BoE) 
scandal. And so, once again, we ask for the BoE to 
examine its policies and reform. 

We agree that the BoE has achieved its goal of 
increasing turnout and participation in student elec- 
tions. After last year’s abysmal turnout, the news 
that 1,027 people, or roughly a third of eligible vot- 
ets, participated in Executive Council elections this 
year is a credit to the BoE and its efforts. 

Unfortunately, the positives end there. 

' As this election has unfolded, the BoE, rather 
than effectively overseeing and governing, has in- 
stead created an atmosphere of confusion, discon- 
nect and distrust. It has failed to control the mud- 
slinging, anditslack of transparency has endangered 
its voter turnout success. 

The BoE belatedly scheduled its candidates’ fo- 
rum for 8:00 p.m. on a Saturday. The results, where 
only a handful of students who were not running for 
office showed up, should have been expected. 

_ The BoE’s handling of election complaints has 
been abysmal. Walking into the StuCo meeting last 
Tuesday, BoE co-Chairs Rick Aseltine and Matthew 
Bouloubasis announced that election protests and 


appeals would delay the release of election results 
indefinitely, asked for questions, and then walked 
out. 

The BoE’s announcement, rather than educating 
and informing, did the opposite. Further rumors, 
confirmed last night by the News-Letter, revealed 
complaints by Eric Wolkoff and against Soren 
Gandrud. These events have only added to the post- 
election confusion. 

The secrecy that characterizes BoE deliberations 
doesn’t inspire confidence. For example, the JHU- 
ACLU election petition, submitted sometime around 
2a.m. Friday, was rejected by the BoE at9 a.m. Accord- 
ing to the ACLU, no public records of deliberations 
exist, even though Aseltine insists, “The BoE thor- 
oughly investigates complaints and protests.” 

The BoE should move at once to correct this state 
of affairs by opening up its procedures to the stu- 
dents whom they serve and on whose behalf they 
operate. All meetings where substantive policies are 
discussed should be open, and the BoE should learn 
to communicate better, not just with StuCo or this 
newspaper, but also with the student body in gen- 
eral. To start, the BoE should send a mass e-mail to 
all undergraduates explaining the situation with the 
various appeals and complaints that are currently 
under discussion. This long overdue communica- 
tion would go a long way to lifting some of the 
uncertainty that currently reigns. 

We're not asking the BoE to reveal names or 
complaining students’ private information. We’re 
asking that the BoE be more forthcoming about 
what’s happening with our elections. The BoE has 
successfully gotten more students to vote, but 
without a new commitment to openness and 
communication, they stand to undo all they’ve ac- 
complished. 





si Expand Wilson Fellowship — 


The Woodrow Wilson Fellowship is an attractive 
and empowering undergraduate program, especially 
for humanities and social science research. It’s a 
highly lauded toll that Hopkins uses to recruit top- 
drawer candidates. But Hopkins prides itself in hav- 
ing an entire undergraduate campus of exceptional 
students and the majority on campus will never share 
this opportunity. 

One of the fellowship’s main goals upon cre- 
ation was to recruit the best students to campus, 
“away from Harvard, Princeton, Stanford - schools 
we usually lose to,” the program director said. But 
with only 15 freshman fellows designated each 
year, and only five sophomores joining them, the 
program offers a small window of entrance oppor- 
tunity, and then shuts its doors ona highly capable 
student body. 

If qualified students miss out on the Wilson 
their freshman year, or if they do not think to 
apply, their options for future grants are narrow. 
There are not enough undergraduate programs 
for promoting independent research, especially 
outside of the natural sciences. Many students 
don’t develop research interests until they arrive 
at Hopkins and discover inspirational issues and 


mentors. Fellows agree. 

What little recourse is left to these students is not 
enough. As juniors, students are no longer eligible 
for the Wilson fellowship and must compete against 
all students for preexisting grants like the Provost, 
which offers only 30 rotating spaces each year and 
less encouragement for faculty mentors and project 
presentation. 

Directors of the fellowship note financial limita- 
tions anda desire to preserve intimacy as reasons not 
to expand the Wilson. Additionally, the program 
was earmarked by its founding donor as a recruit- 
ment tool for the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences, 
and can not be easily changed. 

But faculty mentors and the vast majority of 
current fellows have listed as a top suggestion for 
the program that it be expanded to upperclass- 
men. “Juniors can do more with $2,000 than a 
freshman can with $10,000,” said Class of 2002 
fellow Khalid Itum. 

The Wilson is a choice opportunity for entering 
students. But the strength and generosity of the pro- 
gram should not preclude similar programs and fel- 
lowships to older students. More programs should 
be created to mimic the Wilson. 





Bring cheers, not headbands 


On February Ist, just before Maryland faced ACC 
foes North Carolina State, University of Maryland 
Basketball coach Gary Williams stood before the 
student section at Comcast Center in College Park 
and gave it to the fans straight: enough of the potty 
mouths. 

The week before, Maryland’s student fan base had 
stade a national spectacle of themselves by chanting 

’ Obscene slogans and wearing vulgar t-shirts for their 
home match against Duke. The University responded 
by asking the state attorney general for legal advice, and 
until Coach Williams made his bold move Maryland’s 
students remained unchastised. “We can’t have ob- 
scene chants,” the coach told them. “We can’t have 
obscene shirts at games. We're too good for that.” 

At Hopkins, we are in danger of falling into the 
same trap by giving in to a level of obscenity that we 
should by all rights be above. After Saturday's la- 
crosse game against Penn, students were selling t- 


shirts that said “Go Hopkins” on the front and © 


“fexpletive deleted] Princeton” on the back. At this 
wiih Saturday’shome game against Princeton, we 
an only hope that nobody wears them. 

, The issue here is more than just one of reverence 


_ pr respect. By all means, college students should be 


oft 





and glorious lacrosse history is any reason not to 
shout naughty words at our most hated of rivals. Of 
course, these things are important, but 

they are not the whole story, and probably not the 
best way to keep people from embarrassing the school 
and the team with profanity. 

The main issue is that Blue Jay lacrosse games are 
family events. Hopkins has the support of a huge 
portion of the Baltimore community. Look around 
Homewood Field on Saturday. You will see young, 
aspiring lax players, watching closely for tips. You 
will see families with children as young as toddlers, 
decked out in Hopkins gear. You will see older folks 
and alumni, proudly wearing the blue and devouring 
Italian sausages. “[Expletive deleted] Princeton” is 
not the impression we want to send to these people. 
Parents who bring their children to the game should 
not have to worry about their kids picking up some 
good old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon monosyllables. 

The News-Letter has a particular appreciation for 
the right to free speech. We would never condemn 
our students for expressing themselves, especially if 
they are expressing themselves in support of our 
university. This is an appeal, not a criticism: Don’t 
sink below standards of decency just to provea point. 
The anti-Princeton headbands and t-shirts are self- 
congratulatory, inappropriate, and not particularly 
clever. So think twice about adding them to your 


_ wardrobe. 
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Career Center moving 
to address concerns 


I would like to thank the News- 
Letter for its continued interest in the 
Career Center (“Students criticize 
Career Center,” Feb. 20). Underscor- 
ing the career needs of Hopkins stu- 
dents and the advantages of starting 
the career development process early 
keeps the attention focused on this 
important issue. 

Based on a 2002-2003 benchmark 
study, the Career Center has been 
working with the deans of Arts and 
Sciences and Engineering to ensure 
that appropriate staffing and re- 
sources are in place. This is ongoing 
work and a roadmap is in place. 

We continue exploring ways to 
reach students. We’ve identified the 


need to enhance internal marketing 


and have added new modes of adver- 
tising, including posting outreach 
events and workshops on the Daily 
Jolt. We are consistently involved in 
activities from admissions presenta- 
tions through senior week, including 
orientation, resident advisor train- 
ing and Hopkins 101. Weare hosting 
a freshman open house on Wednes- 
day, March 24, from 4 - 6 p.m. in the 
Career Center, which is located in 
Garland Hall on the third floor. This 
event, cosponsored by 
Preprofessional Advising, will intro- 
duce freshmen to the center’s pro- 
grams and services. 

While we continue sharing the 
Career Center’s message on campus, 
we cannot do it without student in- 
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reer Center, we will be hosting an 
open forum. We invite students to 
share feedback with us on ways to 
communicate effectively. This will 
give us a chance to learn more about 
student expectations and to share 
some of our current and proposed 
efforts. We hope the News-Letter will 
help us promote this open forum. 


Adrienne Alberts 
Director, Career Center 


Birth control piece ig- 
nores natural options 


Upon reading the feature on con- 
traception by Ms. Esther Hwang 
(“Students discuss birth control op- 
tions,” Feb. 20), I was dismayed by 
theignorance displayed inthe article, 
especially in the discussion of natural 
family planning methods, which the 
author lumped together under the 
fallacious and misleading name of the 
“rhythm method.” 

The rhythm method, as it is ap- 
propriately called, simply entails that 
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the woman track the days on which 
she is menstruating and use this in- 
formation to guesstimate, based on 
standard norms, the day on which 
she will ovulate. This method is highly 
inaccurate since women’s cycles of- 
ten deviate from the norm. 
However, there are other, highly 
scientific types of natural family plan- 
ning that take into account changes 
in a woman’s individual cycle. These 
methods, in which the woman can 
check her vaginal mucus daily (such 
as the Billings method), or record her 
body-temperature daily (such as the 
basal body temperature method), or 
use some combination thereof (such 
as the sympto-thermal method) are, 
when used correctly, up to 99 per- 
cent effective in determining a 
woman’s fertile periods. Such natu- 
ral family planning techniques have 
been developed and are taught by 
physicians and offer a viable alter- 
native for women who, for what- 
ever reason, choose not to regulate 
their reproductive cycles with 
chemicals or medications. 


Karen Stanley 
Senior 
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Smear cam 


S a candidate, one 

always expects to 

be met with a cer- 

tain amount ofin- 

vective. No person 
can expect to get 100 percent of 
the vote (except in certain 
countries). However, I believe 
that this year’s Student Coun- 
cil election was different. The 
level of negative attacks was so 
great that a candidate was 
forced from the election amid 
threats and slanderous attacks 
not only levied upon him, but 
also upon his friends and fam- 
ily. 

Even as I write this piece, | 
find it hard to believe that lam 
writing abouta StuCo election. 
Itis especially interesting to me 
not only given my background 
as a former member of the 
Board of Elections and the ri- 
diculous tactics [have seen take 
place, but also given the sheer 
number of political elections I 
have been a part of over the 
years. I have never, ever seen a 
campaign get this dirty and 
given the fact that I am a Re- 
publican from Democratic 
Massachusetts, I guess that is 








saying a lot. 
People have been asking me 


over the past couple days why I 
dropped out of the race. The answer 
isvery simple:I do 
not do negative 
campaigns. I do 
‘not go negative on 
my fellow candi- 
‘dates and when 
‘put in a position 


_where my choice is to go along with a’ 


charade and slander others in order to 


get ahead, I would rather not partici- 
pate. This is especially so in an election 


ERICWOLKOFF 
Guest COLUMN 


on a college cam- 
pus, where negative 
attacks are impos- 
sible to respond to 
and amount to 
sucker punches. 
Ultimately, the 
Council will be fine. I feel as though 
any of the other candidates will be 





The beginning of 
the welfare state? 


ederal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan’s com 
ments last week offered a 
grim prediction for the fu 
ture of Social Security. In 
his comments to Congress, 
Greenspan warned “we are overcom- 


mitted” and the government must 


therefore cut benefits to avoid fur- 
ther damaging to the economy. 
Brought about 


For most countries in Europe that 
are considerably more homogenous 
and much smaller, their welfare sys- 
tems arose from a post-war mentality 
after the fall of Nazism. Supported bya 
deeper commitment to the national 
community as a whole, made possible 
as a product of their size, these coun- 
tries invest a great deal to ensure the 
security ofall citizens. In Denmark, for 

example, a 


byaconfluence country of just 
of factors in- DAVIDLEIMAN over five million 
cluding mount- people provides, 
ing deficits, 2 “THE DOUBLED EDGE — 2mong other 

rge, agin » f 
Pa clstonand sal health care 


a smaller incoming work force, the 


program that was once called a “po- 


litical third rail” — untouchable — is 


suddenly debatable. 


Even before this report, though, 
President Bush hads been arguing fora 
different plan to solve the problems of 
the Social Security system. Apparently, 


when he said during the 2000 cam- 
paign that “they want the federal gov- 


ernmentcontrolling Social Security like 
’ it’ssomekind offederal program,” what 


“hereally meant was he wanted to priva- 


“tize it. Under his plan, there would be 
“an option to convert one’s guaranteed 


‘income into an investment in, for ex- 


‘ample, the stock market. But rightnow 
‘the government estimates that about 
20 percent of the elderly rely on Social 


Security for all their income. So with 
~ the increased risk of losing these ben- 


‘efits in a bad private investment, is it 


' prudentto shift this responsibility onto 
‘the people it is supposed to secure? 
And what will happen when some- 
one does invest poorly? Whowill pay to 
support this person in retirement? The 
‘answer, of course, is the state. So per- 
 ‘hapsinstead of talking about diminish- 
‘ing Uncle Sam’s role, what we ought to 
‘be discussing is a radical expansion in- 
stead, ne 
Indeed some have already started 


‘talking about it. On a separate, but 


‘" importantissue, Johns Hopkins 
| Dve ity resident Wiliam Brodyhas 
~ daimed that the government will, in 
the near future, be forced to offer uni- 
versal health insurance because pre- 
mium costs will become prohibitive. 


According to his reasoning, with new 


medical advances that will allow doc- 


which disease, it will be impossible for 
the average person to get coverage. 
Yet, even 


health care and maintain 
control of Social Secu- 





if we create a system of 


coverage, free education, a generous 
unemployment salary and guaranteed 
pensions in retirement. 

_ But this does come at a cost. While 
thosein the upper-mostfederalincome 
tax brackets in the U.S. may look to pay 
around 40 percent, in Denmark these 
people’s rates can reach over 65 per- 
cent. And while many often complain, 
as one Dane lamented “it is impossible 
to getrichhere,” Imetnoonethere who 
was willing to forgo their guaranteed 
benefits. Afterall, they are getting more 
than just their money’s worth. They are 
paying for a peace of mind that comes 
from knowing that no one in society 
willbe marginalized enough to commit 
crimes; they have created a system that 
ensures no one will become socially or 
economically isolated. 

But even as rosy as this picture ap- 
pears, it doesn’t seem possible in 


- America. Evennow, when the disparity 


between the rich and poor is so great 
that Sen. John Edwards ran a highly 
effective campaign on almost this issue 


_ alone. There are few at the top end of 


the spectrum that would be willing to 
invest in such a social engineering ven- 
ture. To do so seems un-American and 
contrary to the capitalist dream. This is 

ially trueconsidering thatsomany 
of their benefits are available here, ina 


slightly less universal or generous way, - 


but at a substantially lower cost. 
Weareleft, then, inasituation where 
the current system will soon prove out- 
moded, butacomplete overhaul would 
be too radical. What we should realize 


' instead is that partial reform can pro- 


vide a solution to many of the social 
problems we are now facing. Not only 
do most benefits already exist here in 


some form, but the establishment of 


others like universal health care will 
become as necessary to ensuring the 
rights of our citizens as securing our 
safety is. After all, incurring the costs of 
some programs once is better than bet- 
ting that we won’t have to pay for them 

David Leiman’s column appears ev- 
ery two weeks. é ¢’ 
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aign degrades campus 
ZO 


club to the point of lunacy. 
First, when the referendum was 


passage was a coup by the Re- 
publicans, which then wasused 
to somehow establish a group 


into a non-partisan resolution 
prohibiting Council from vot- 





woulda solidly partisan group 
decide to limit itself in such a 


if these allegations are true, 


so that I may end the con- 
spiracy. I am tired of hearing 
ridiculous claim after ridicu- 
lous claim. Perhaps we should 
find outhow many ofthe mem- 
bers of Council are registered 
Democrats and scrutinize all 
of their votes? 

These poison-well argu- 
ments are not consistent with 
the ideals we have set for our 
University. The smear and fear 
campaign must end now be- 





a place for free thought and 
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more than capable of running things 
and I wish them the best of luck in 
their endeavors. However, what does 
concern me is the 
fact that negative 
campaigning has 
now been provena 
successful tactic. 
The lesson of this 
election was that 
one can control a 
minority and slan- 
der a candidate 
without fear of 
punishment or 
loss. Given the neg- 
ligentacquiescence 
of the Administra- 
tion anda BoE that 
has little-to-no 
power to protect 
candidates, the les- 
son here is this: in 
every election, any- 
one who does not 
likeacandidatecan - 
go after them personally and prevent 
them from winning. I believe that this 
is a sad precedent. 

Furthermore, as President of the 
College Republicans, I have witnessed 
months of absolute and undeniable 
ideological discrimination against my 


slander. 


The smear and fear 


campaign must end 
now before this 
campus devolves 
from a place for free 
thought and 
research intoa 
place of hate and 


research into a place of hate 
and slander. 

Finally, I hope that we can 
direct our attention to the task at 
hand. I ask the minority of students 
who have engaged in such actions to 
stop dividing our 
campus. They 
should seek unity 
so that we may bet- 
ter Hopkins and 
make it a more en- 
joyable place for 
everyone. Iask that 
we get behind our 
next Council and 
ensure thatthe stu- 
dents’ voices are 
heard. I hope that 
we can have better 


and support our 

athletic teams. I 

hope that we en- 
’ gage the Adminis- 

tration in dialogue 

and make sure that 

the Charles Village 
Project is truly 
something of which everyone can be 
proud. The time for petty bickering is 
over — we need change. 


Eric Wolkoffis a junior and former 
candidate for Executive Council Presi- 
dent of StuCo. 


way? I ask my fellow students: | 


please provide me with proof | 


fore this campus devolves from | 


events on campus | 


suggested, it was called an act | 
of the Republicans. Later, its | 


on Council that votes asabloc. | 
Somehow this bloc translates | 


ing on political issues. Why | 


| 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Princeton’s misery 


our sweet revenge 


ith the . big 

Pipl uc et OM 

Hopkins men’s 

lacrosse game fast 

approaching, I 
have been thinking about why it is 
that we love to watch Division I teams 
fall to their knees. While weare proud 
of our Blue Jays 
and our school for 
outscoring the op- 
position, some 
students are also 
settling an old 
score. 

A significant proportion of stu- 
dents admitted to Hopkins were de- 
nied acceptance to their first-choice 
schools, including Princeton, Penn 
and other colleges. These students 
have a bone to pick with these big- 
name universities as we face off on 
the lacrosse field. Palpable in our 
cheers and lofted bananas is a deep 
and silent undercurrent of revenge. 

I hasten to deny the popular im- 
pression among Hopkins students 
that our school is a “waste bin for Ivy 
rejects.” This view discredits the value 
of our education here, an education 
that will leave more options open to 
us in the future than we can possibly 
comprehend now. I’m no fan of 
empty academic jingoism, but if you 
scoff when you hear “education opens 
doors,” I strongly encourage you to 
visit some of our neighbors here in 
Baltimore who never had the chance 
to get one. As Hopkins students, we 
sometimes lose sight of our position 
as one of the finest institutions in the 
United States. The fact that we often 
collectively look at our own top- 
ranked school so negatively is an in- 
dicator ofjust how backward andelit- 
ist the American higher education 
system can be. 

At the same time, Hopkins is 
plagued by problems that the very 
best schools don’t all face. Our social 
life is lackluster. Our professors are 
often distant or apathetic. Our cam- 


pus is decentralized, Our physics de-_ 


partment routinely fails to give us 
teaching assistants who are fluent in 
English. 

Weare not, in a word, Princeton. 

For many students, on some sub- 
conscious level the gleam in our eyes 
when we watch our lacrosse team is 
small retribution fora small envelope 
that arrived in the mail during senior 
year of high school. We wear our 
“[Expletive deleted] Princeton” 


FuLL DISCLOSURE 







headbands and t-shirts partly out of 
some sort of latent, primal frustra- 
tion. 

When our men take the field, 
Hopkins is no longer just a “good 
school.” We become what we usually 
fall just short of being: the best. 

Ofcourse, these sentiments are not 
felt by every stu- 
dent, or even 
most. Many saw 
Hopkins as their 
first-choice 
school and never 
felt the sting of re- 
jection. Hopkins was a so-called 
“reach school” to many of these ap- 
plicants. I am certain that there are 
plenty of undergraduates who. may 
be unaware of how slim their margin 
of error was in getting into Hopkins. 
Perhaps I, too, belong to this subset 
of lucky students. 

In no way do I mean to suggest 
that notions of superiority or inferi- 
ority govern the emotions of students 
at Hopkins. lam simply pointing out, 
with brutal honesty, that many stu- 
dents’ fervor for lacrosse comes partly 
from the disappointment of failure in 
addition to the joy of athletic success. I 
stress that this feeling of payback isnot 
one of bitterness or spitefulness. Itis a 
subconscious reaction. Theseemotions 
are not elitist; they are human. 

On Saturday morning, my older 
brother will take the train down from 
Princeton, where he is a senior: My 
father, a Princeton graduate, will also 
attend the game. We will sit in the 
stands together, my father’s and 
brother’s orange clashing against my 
blue, and watch the Blue Jays tear the 
Tigers to ribbons. I will join the jump- 
ing masses in their frenzied lunacy, 
counting off the goals and shouting, 
“We want more!” And although I will 
beproudfirstandforemostofourteam, 
deep down I cannot deny that I will feel 
that some small justice has been done 
for the small envelope I received a year’ 
ago. I can’t reject this feeling. And in 
this feeling I know I am not alone, 


Joshua Robinson’s column appears 
Aer 


every two weeks. 


Disagree? 
Send us aletter at 
news.letter@jhu.edu 











US. fails to support Haitian leader, democracy 


nbeknownst to me, dis 

puted 2000 elections 

were a worldwide 

theme. While Jeb Bush 

was stuffing Al Gore 
ballots down the back of his pants, 
turmoil was also brewing in the Car- 
ibbean, where Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
won the presidency of Haiti amid ac- 
cusations of rigged elections (appar- 
ently many elderly Haitians mistak- 
enly voted for Pat Buchanan). Of 
course, Haiti is taking their election 
outcome slightly less gently than the 
U.S., evidenced by their frequent pro- 
tests and, more specifically, their in- 
creased penchant toward bloody 
armed rebellion. 

I find the U.S. response to the re- 
bellion to be curious at best. Antsy 
from nearly an entire year without 
ousting someone, George W. Bush 
has courteously helped out in engi- 
neering Aristide’s resignation and 
subsequent exile. This move is demo- 
cratically terrible and, unfortunately, 


_ in direct accordance with the flawed 


Bush Doctrine. 

Had I known that Bush was plan- 
ning to support the removal ofa Presi- 
dent elected in a disputed election 
that now faces public opposition, I 
would have suggested that he start 
with himself. With my position un- 
heralded, Bush instead opted for 
Aristide’s removal. To be fair, 
Aristide resigned — although, he 
claims he was ousted ina U.S. coup, 
which is adamantly disputed by Sec- 
retary of State Colin Powell — and 
lam certainly not against presiden- 
tial resignations, should the need 
for them arise: Nixon was absolutely 


right to resign, _ 


I am, however, against a resigna- 
tion brought about by pressure from 
what should be deemed a terrorist 
group. The rebels, a group of dis- 
gruntled former gang members and 
ex-soldiers, have a political agenda 
and credentials that are at best du- 
bious, and are employing what is 
often called an illegal power grab. 








Their only goal, the removal of 
Aristide, has been accomplished 
through violence and the hostile 
takeover of much of Haiti. The U.S.- 
assisted resignation and exile of 
Aristide is de-facto support of ter- 
rorism. 

The main 
problem with the 
resignation is the 
U.S. disregard for 
the rule oflaw, and 
the precedent that 
sete. There) 
moval of President Aristide in these 
circumstances sets a dangerous pre- 
cedent for democratically-elected 
governments anywhere and every- 
where, as it promotes the removal 
of duly elected persons from office 
by the power of rebel forces,” said 
Jamaican Prime Minister P.J. 


Patterson in a recent Jamaica Ob- 


server article. Patterson is the cur- 
rent chairman of Caricom, a re- 
gional organization of Caribbean 
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‘nations that has been forming a 
peace plan for Haiti. 

As he said, Aristide’s resignation 
promotes the removal of democrati- 
cally elected officials through non- 


- democratic means. Rebels were able 


to take thelawinto 
their own hands 
and force 
Aristide’s hand, 
with the support 
of the U.S. and 
France, among 
other countries, 
demonstrating clear indifference to 
the rule of law in Haiti. Until as re- 
cently as last week, Powellagreed with 
this point, stating that despite other 
factors, Aristide was democratically 
elected and should therefore serve out 
his term. The democratic process was 
created in part to prevent situations 
such as what is happening in Haiti, 
where non-democratic factors and 
“might makes right” ideology can 


_ lead to the selection or removal ofa pears every two weeks, 


Toots are well-planted.” 


president. Aristide is not Saddam 
Hussein, and if the U.S.’s foreign 
policy hopes to promote democ- 
racy, it cannot do so by advocating 
its circumvention. 

Moreover, Aristide’s removaladds 
a power vacuum to an already tumul- 
tuous situation. Without Aristide, 
Haiti subtracts the only legitimate 
leader from a country already rife 
with looting, armed violence, two 
warring gangs, and general lawless- 
ness. What is left of Aristide’s gov- 
ernment has named Haitian Su- 
preme Court justice Alexandre 
Boniface as President, but with two 
political factions, Aristide has no 
clear successor. 

But unfortunately, Aristide has al- 
ready resigned and not much more 
can be done in that regard. Now that 
the chaos in Haiti is well publicized, 
the U.S. and the international com- 
munity need to do whatever is neces- 
sary to restore order and economic 
stability to Haiti. Despite the dan- 
gerous precedent of Aristide’s 

orced resignation, beneficial things 


have come from this situation, es- 


pecially the formation of a legiti- 
mate international coalition sent to 
end the violence and promote peace. 
Next, we can only hope to see the 
restoration of the $500 million in 
aid that Bush froze. After political 
order is restored, Haiti will still be 
the poorest country in the Western 
Hemisphere, with an average per 
capita income of $480, compared to 
America’s $33,550, pene 
As we learned in Iraq, remioving 
the leader is the easy part. Now it is 
our obligation to restore peace and 
stability. Perhaps prosperity is down 
the road. Even Aristide is optimistic 


about Haiti’s future, as he said to the 


Associated Press, “In overthrowing 
me, they cut down the tree of peace, 
but it will grow again, because, the. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Drugs a concern over sp 


Aruba, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Bahama, Key Largo, Montego ... For 
the more musically inclined, these 
places may bring to mind a Beach 
Boys song. For others, they may sim- 
ply conjure up images of sandy 
beaches, sunny days and wild nights 
... perfect destinations for spring 
break. 

In less than two weeks, Hopkins 
students will join hoards of other col- 
lege students as they are set free for 
spring break. 

For one week, they will not have to 
think about homework, papers, mid- 
terms or classes. They will nothave to 
wake up in the morning or go to bed 
at night. 

Anyone not excited by the idea of 
spending a week at home, usually 
choses to head south, where warm 
beaches await them. 

This tradition has been encour- 
aged in recent years by popular cul- 
ture. MTV, for example, has an an- 
nual show devoted to their wild spring 
break parties. 

Something which is obvious to 
all but the most jaded of parents is 
the drug and alcohol use on these 
trips. 

Younger students frequently 
cross the border into Mexico, where 
the drinking age is 18, not 21, and is 
rumoured to be only loosely en- 
forced. ; 

While the 
dangers of alco- 
hol and ciga- 
rettes have usu- 


The use of drugs on 
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body is because it causes changes in 
the functioning of the brain, explains 
the NIDA. 

The part of the brain that is influ- 
enced is involvedin learning, memory 
and attention. 
The long-term 
effects on the 
brain are not 





ally been drilled ; d ; fully understood 
intothemindsof SPDIFING break is highly by scientists and 
college students, are similar to the 
the threats of il- preva lent. effects of co- 
legal drugs are caine, heroinand 
not always as -JUNIOR CAITLIN PRIOR alcohol. 
well known. People who 
Many spring are using mari- 


break goers may not realize the dan-_ juana for the first time or who are 


ger behind many popular drugs, es- using an unusually potent formhave to rebuild the stores of these neu-_ that many people do things they | 


pecially ones bought from a friendly 
stranger while on-vacation. 

Weed, cannabis, Texas tea, pot, 
firewood, doobee, grass and herba 
are only a few of the synonyms for 
marijuana that are listed by the Of- 
fice of National Drug Control 
Policy. 

Whatever you call it, however, 
marijuana is marijuana. Its active in- 
gredient is THC, short for delta-9- 
tetrahydrocannabinol. 

According to the National Insti- 
tuteon Drug Abuse (NIDA), theshort 
term effects of THC include memory 
and learning problems, distorted per- 
ception, difficulty thinking clearly, 
loss of motor control and increased 
heart rate. 

The long-term effects include can- 
cer, breathing problems and a weak- 
ened immune system. 

Marijuana has these effects on the 


the possibility ofsuffering froma par- 
ticularly bad reaction. 

According to the NIDA, this reac- 
tion could include acute anxiety or 
severe psychotic symptoms. 

Additionally, these reactions are 
much more likely to occur when the 
marijuana is mixed with other drugs, 
something theuser is not always aware 
of, especially ina setting suchas spring 
break. 

Another popular drug which has 
dangers that must be touched upon is 
ecstasy. 

Ecstasy is a psychoactive drug 
that is scientifically referred to as 
MDMA, or methylenedioxy-meth- 
amphetamine. 

The NIDA states that ecstasy has 
properties of both a hallucinogen 
and a stimulant, making it a par- 
ticularly dangerous drug. 

Ecstasy affects the user by releas- 





Termites eat away at 
New Orleans buildings 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


The waves of visitors have left New 
Orleans, La., after this year’s Mardi 
Gras celebration. However, onegroup 
of unwelcome visitors will remain. 

Thought to have arrived on a 
military transport from Asia shortly 
after World War II, the Formosan 
Termite has been waging its own 
war on the historic buildings of New 
Orleans, some of which are over 300 
years old. 

When combined with New Or- 
leans’ moist Gulf-coast climate, the 
old wood of the Spanish style build- 
ings in the old quarters of the city is 
a paradise for the variety of termite 
that is often just called the “super 
termite.” 

The Formosan’s have earned this 
epithet from it’s amazing abilities 
compared to most ordinary termite 
varieties. 

Aside from their ability to con- 
sume tremendous amounts of wood, 
the “super termites” can build tun- 
nels stretching up to 300 feet, which is 
about three times farther than most 
termite species. 


The termites have also spread to © 


other states in the Southeast, by hid- 
ing out in railroad ties that were re- 
cycled by incorporation into: new 
wood structures. 

The species has also made appear- 
ances in California, Florida, 
Mississipi, Alabama,and Texas. One 
1998 estimate placed the dama 


ri 


ci 
ve 


a year. 
The city of New Orleans has had 
such difficult with the Formosans that 
it established the Mosquito and Ter- 
mite Control Board for the express 
purpose of dealing with those two 
pests. One of the strategies was to 
enlist the aid of University of Florida 
entomologist Nan Yao Su. 

In a drastic departure from the 
traditional method of applying pesti- 
cides to the ground surrounding a 
structure, which Su criticized as not 
very effective, he has utilized a Trojan 
Horse technique that makes the ter- 
mites their own worst enemies. 

His strategy involves placing 
softwood blocks, termite fast food, 
in infested areas. Once termites are 
attracted, those blocks are replaced 


with poisoned bait. The poison is. 


slow acting and so was transported 
back to the group, were it was 
spread, 

In the end, many more termites 
can be killed by this method, con- 
tended Su. The system also avoided 
poisoning the soil with pesticides. 

Now that this method has been 
introduced, some success has been 
noted. 

Traps that make wandering ter- 
mites stick to them are used to esti- 
mate local termite populations, and 
the number of trapped termites has 
been going down. 

With its limited success so far, it 
looks like next year’s Mardi Gras cel- 
ebrations will be able to continue as 


planned with 
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ing certain neurotransmitters in the 
brain. These neurotransmitters are 
normally present in very exact 
amounts in the brain and act as sig- 
nals between cells. 

However, ecstasy causes these neu- 
rotransmitters, namely serotonin, 
dopamine and norepinephrine, to be 
released from their storage areas and 
present in unusually high concentra- 
tions within the brain. 

According to the NIDA, these 
neurotransmitters, especially sero- 
tonin, are normally involved in 
regulating mood, sleep, pain and 
appetite. 

After using ecstasy, it takes the 
body a significant amount of time 


rotransmitters and get their func- 
tioning back to normal levels. 

Overall, ecstasy is a dangerous 
neurotoxin which has both short- 
term and long-term effects on the 
brain and its proper functioning to 
control the body. 

At clubs and raves, where ecstasy 
is very commonly taken especially 
during spring break, it is often 
mixed with other drugs, making it 
even more risky to take. 

Several groups including Drug 


ring 
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Safe have testing kits at raves to en- 
sure that your ecstasy tablets con- 
tain only MDMA and no other 
drugs. However, these kits are diffi- 
cult to come by. 

Besides alcohol and ecstasy, 
there are scores of other drugs 
abused during spring break, all of 








which have their own share of risks. 
The NIDA names the major | 
drugs which are abused nationwide | 
as cocaine, heroin, prescription opi- | 
ates, marijuana, methamphet- | 
amine, ecstasy and PCP. | 
Hopkins sophomore Caitlin 
Prior said, “The use of drugs on 
spring break is highly prevalent.” 
From her experiences, it isa time 


would not otherwise do, just be- 
cause everyone else is doing it and | 
society tells them they are supposed 
to be wild, crazy and irresponsible. 

My advice for spring break would 
be to say no to drugs, however cliché | 
that might sound. There are other 
ways to have fun, especially when a 
warm beach is involved. 

Most of all, be safe, enjoy your- 
selfand make responsible decisions. 
I don’t think that’s too much to ask 
of Hopkins students. 





BY SUPRIA RANADE 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Last week, the National Zoo in 


| Washington, D.C., witnessed the resig- 


nation of their controversial director 


} | Lucy Spelman. Spelman resigned due 
| to a report published by the National 


Academy of Scientists (NAS), stating 
that her oversight caused the death of 
rare animals. 
TheNASisacollectionofbiologists, 
scientists and zoologists that study dif- 


| ferent organizations dealing with live 
| animals. 


Last year, reports found animals 


| were dyingatthezoo. The organization 


investigated and found several well- 
publicized species, including two red 


| pandas, died after eating rat poison 


buried in their yard by exterminators 


= | trying to get rid of rodents. 


According to The Washington Post, 
a NAS panel report released Wednes- 
day said many animals are not receiv- 
ing adequate preventive care, includ- 
ing physical exams, vaccinations and 
tests for infectious diseases. It also 
faulted the zoo for shortcomings in the 
animal nutrition program, which the 
report said had contributed to the high 
mortality. 

Thedeathrateatthezoohasdropped 
from just over 10 percent to seven per- 
centin recentyears, the reportsaid. But 


National zoo director - 
_ resigns after problems 


accordingto CNN.com, the panel chair- 
man Michael Roberst stated that those 
rates were not compared to other zoos, 
though that is something the panel 
hopes to do before publishing its final 
report this summer. 

The report also said that the prob- 
lems with adequate preventative care 
dated back to 1998, where records of 
vaccinations and other examinations 
were filed badly. Some of these medica- 
tions may not have even been adminis- 
trated. 

Other animals that have died as a 
result of maltreatment include the 
highly prized African zebras and the 
Australian kangaroo, which were im- 
ported from overseas. 

Tourist attraction, according to the 
Post, has not waned. Administrators, 
in a recent interview with the Post, 
stated that visitation will not decrease 
due to controversial reports on mal- 
treatment. ; 

Currently, the zoo is operating un- 
der a provisional accreditation from 
the American Zoo and Aquarium 
Association. They will decide in the 
following weeks whether to extend 
that accreditation for the usual five- 
year term, something it declined to 
do last year. 

In a recent interview with the Post, 
Spelman stated that she was unsure of 
her next career venture. 
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National Zoo director Lucy Spelman left her post amid controversy. 





Low-carb diets becoming international trend - 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


It began with the popular Atkins 
diet, but now it seems that a “low-carb 
frenzy” has swept the nation. Various 
franchises have cashed in on the low- 
carb train as well with Subway’s 
“Atkins-friendly” wraps and Burger 
King’s bunless hamburgers. 

Various other restaurants offer 
grilled vegetables as replacements for 
tortillas or rice as well as other low-carb 
diet friendly solution. Even a company 
Pastalia, popular for low-carb prod- 
ucts, now offers low carb pasta. 

The low-carb diet draws upon a 
simple biochemical principle as its ba- 
sis. Carbohydrates, or “carbs,” are an 
immediate source of energy in the hu- 
man body. 5 a 

Humans obtain energy by breaking 
down carbohydrates to release the en- 

‘ergy (Calories) stored within them. 
When people consume more carbohy- 


drates than they need, the excess car- 
bohydrates are converted into fats. 

Lowcarb diets play on this principle 
by trying to limit the amount of carbo- 
hydrate intakebyallowing only thecon- 
sumption of “nutrient dense carbohy- 
drates” and not refined carbohydrates, 
according to the Atkins Web site. The 
Websitesaysthat “nutrientdense” car- 
bohydrates are those from vegetables 
and fruits and have a high nutrient to 
calorie ratio. 

The Atkins diet, developed by Rob- 
ert Atkins M.D., involves restricting 
the consumption of breads, pasta, ce- 
real and starchy vegetables. 

Whileconsumptionoftherestricted 
carbohydrate sources increases mini- 
mallyoverthe course of the diet, Atkins 
dieters mainly consume high amounts 
of protein (such as beef and pork) and 
fatty foods (butter and cheese). 

Another popular low-carb diet, the 
South Beach Diet, involves similar 
ideas. Dieters eliminate bread, rice, 















less of these pesky un- 

























potatoes, pasta, baked sweets, fruits, 
candy and icecream. from their diet for 
two weeks. The diet then allows the 
person to reintroduce one or two high 
carbohydrate items back into his diet. 

Cardiologist Dr. Arthur Agatston 
developed the diet. The diet’s focus, 
unlike Atkins, is on the digestive rates 
of carbohydrates rather than the 
amountofcarbohydrateintake. There- 
fore, dieterscan consumelargeamounts 
of the recommended foods. 

Whether the 
diet planis Atkins, 
South Beach or 
some other, low 
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much weight during a 12-week period 
as people on a low carb diet. A low-fat 
diet encourages the consumption of 
vegetables, grains, low fat milk prod- 
ucts, skinless poultry and lean meats. 
A report by http://www.cnn.com 
demonstrates the difference between 
lowcarbandlowfatdietplans. Accord- 
ing to the article, a sample breakfast 
according to the low fat plan would 
consist of a packet of instant grits, two 
slices of white toast, a glass of 2 percent 
milk anda cup of 
coffee. The low 
carb breakfast 
would consist of 


carb plans involve : two eggs, two 
theincreasedcon- bad idea because they _ strips of bacon, 
aunt - aes : some cheddar 
meats, cheeses an: onts cheese, 

_ other high choles- : pleat ideas Bea 
terol foods. Thisis- body with aiEcup 4 Wot 
suesparksthecon- y dC decaffeinated 
troversy about the -SOPHOMORE DI WU coffee. ' 
efficacy oflowcarb Another con- 
diets. Although troversy sur- 


the diet promises weight-loss results, 
the types of foods that people in these 
diets consume pose potentiallong-term 
health problems. 

In response to the criticism that 
Atkins could cause heart disease and 
other problems, Colette Heimowitz, the 
director of research and education fro 
Atkins Nutritionals, said that Atkins 


_ dieters should limit their consumption 


of foods high in saturated fat such as 
meats and cheeses. om 

Di Wu, a sophomore psychology 
major, said, “In general, I feel that the 
low carb diets are a bad idea because 
they don’t supply your body with en- 
ergy that it might need to be at your 
peak, both mentally and physically. 
Also, if there are potential long-term 
problems, it’s not worth it if you can 
obtain similar results from exercising 
and eating well.” 

In response to the controversy over 
low carb diets, the American Heart As- 


a 


. sociation recommendsalowfatdietfor diet plans, 


that lifesty Somes, chair ei 
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rounding low carb diets recently devel- 
oped over people’s claiming that the 
late Dr. Atkins was overweight. 

In a recent Wall Street Journal ar- 
ticle, Dr. Atkins was reported obese 
with a weight of 258 Ibs. Dr. Atkins’ 
widow has retaliated against this claim 
and asserts that Dr. Atkins weighed 
195lbs. before his death and that fluid 
retention from his comatose state, be-. 
fore death, caused theadditionalweight. 
in a recent article on http:// lait 
www.cnn.com, PUR ri 

_Dr. Atkins passed away last April 
after suffering from brain Inoue 
sulting from a fall. Meanwhile, his 
widow has demanded an official apol- 
ogy from the New York City Mayor, 
Michael Bloomberg as well for an al- 
leged comment about Dr. Atkins’ 
weight. 

Although low carb diets have beena 
major development over the past two - 
controversies still surround thé 
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UK scientists explore Genital mutilation affects women 


faults of animal testing | 


BY FAREED RIYAZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


After analyzing a number of sci- 
entific reports, researchers atthe Lon- 
don School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine have concluded that much 
of the animal research conducted to 
date may be of little use in fighting 
human diseases, as is often claimed. 

Publishing their work in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, the scientists’ 
controversial articleincludes findings 
thatindicate thatmuch ofthe research 
that involves animal testing is poorly 
conducted, and is poorly evaluated 
as well. 

The scientists went on to suggest 
that a systematic review of all animal 
research conducted to date be done 
before new experiments involving 
animals are carried out. 

The scientists of the London 
School of Hygiene have cited ex- 
amples of badly designed animal re- 
search and examples of animal re- 
search that were conducted alongside 
human research - rendering research 
onanimals unnecessary - to question 
the point of some animal experi- 
ments. 

“Weare only asking that the same 
standards [that] are applied in hu- 
man research are applied to animal 
research,” said Professor Ian Rob- 
erts, one of the authors of the report. 
_ “We would not tolerate haphaz- 
ard and potentially biased reviews of 
human research, so why should we 
tolerate this for animal research?” 
= Accordingly, the London team 
Stressed that they are neither for or 
Against animal research. 
= The London team conducted a sys- 
‘tematicreview ofall animal experiments 
‘that have claimed to have clinical rel- 
evancetohumans, and found thatmany 
of the experiments had weaknesses. 
‘their conclusion from such analysis 
‘was thatanimal testing needstobethor- 
‘oughly reviewed. 

Professor Roberts echoed the 
‘claims in the paper, stating that, “new 
esearch, whether in animals or hu- 
mans, should only be carried out af- 
ter a proper, systematic review of the 
existing research.” 
= “What’s more, comparing results 
‘fromsystematic reviews ofanimaland 
thuman research will allow us to as- 
‘sess the contribution of animal re- 
search to improving human health.” 
= Incontrast, The Royal Society has 
"produced a guide that will come out 
‘onthesameday that the British Medi- 

cal Journal, which makes the alterna- 
tive case that humanity has benefited 
immensely from animal research. 
The Society, the United Kingdom’s 
national academy of science, has 
claimed that almost all of this past 
century’s great medical achievements 
has involved some sort of animal re- 


search. Professor Colin Blakemore, | 


chief executive of the Medical Re- 
search Council (MRC), agreed with 
the stance of the Royal Society. 
“Animal research has contributed 
to virtually every area of medicine. 
Antibiotics, vaccines, heart surgery 
andkidneytransplants have all been 
discovered and tested through ani- 
mal studies.” 

Professor Blakemore did agree 
with part of the London team’s find- 
ings, however. He said, “It’s im- 


properly evaluated before the re- 


here is a practice that is pre- 
dominately in Africa but has 
created an uproar among 
many nations about its 
severe health risks for 
women, both physically and psychologi- 
cally. 
Itis used often as a symbol ofsubjuga- 
tion for women in patriarchal societies. 
Onceknownas Female Circumcision, 
health officials working for the rights of 
women are now calling this terrible pro- 


| cedure Female Genital Mutilation, or 


sultsare transferred tomedical prac- | 


tice. The sample size of this BMJ 
study is small, but the authors have 
identified some ineffective clinical 
treatments that were based on in- 
adequate analysis of results from 
animal research.” 


out that certain animal studies have 
been able to tell scientists when it is 
and is not appropriate to move to 
human trials. 

He also stated that the MRC’s 
policyis that animals shouldbe used 
in research only when strictly nec- 


essary, and that alternatives to ani- | 


mal research should be developed. 
He also mentioned that the vast 
majority of the funding provided 
by the MRC was for studies of dis- 
ease processes and how the body 
works, not for new drug trials. 
“Where we do fund clinical tri- 
als of potential new treatments, we 


expect animal studies to be com- | 
pleted before human studies begin. | 
Furthermore, researchers are ex- | 


pected to demonstrate what poten- 
tially positive or negative effects 
have been found in animals,” he 
said. 

Despite its questionable results, 
the paper by the scientists at the 
London School of Hygiene is being 
hailed by animal rights groups. 

These groups have been encour- 
aged by the conclusions of the pa- 
per, stating that it is a major break- 
through in the _ scientific 
community’s willingness to debate 
the issue of animal research - 
whether it works and whether it 
should even be conducted. 

Jan Creamer, chief executive of 
the National Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, remarked, “Currently, we 
only see the results of animal ex- 
periments years after they have oc- 
curred — when the researcher pub- 
lished the work. This can bebetween 
three and 10 years after the event. 
So the debate about whether ani- 
mals should have been used takes 
place too late.” 

Creamer continued, “We want 
to shift this to the position where 
there is full public scrutiny before a 
license is granted.” 
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Animal testing may not be as 
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beneficial to humans as previously thought. 








FGM. 
FGM is the partial or full removal of 
the female genitalia. It is a procedure 


| used primarily for religious or cultural 
perative that animal research is | 


practices. There have been no therapeu- 
tic benefits recorded for FGM. 
Worldwide, 


| about 130 million 





| rienced some form 


women have expe- 


of genital mutila- 
tion. FGM was pre- 


| viously termed “fe- 
Professor Blakemore pointed | 


malecircumcision,” 
but women’s activ- 
ists groups are hor- 
rified by the health 
consequences as a result of this practice, 
and are working to ban it. 

According to the World Health Orga- 
nization, there are six different types of 
female genital mutilation currently prac- 
ticed. They are divided into Types I-IV, 
and there are two additional methods. 

One of these two methods involves 
scraping (angurya cutting) or cutting 
(gishiri cutting) the vaginal area. 

Theother unclasified method involves 
applying corrosive substances or herbs 
in or around the vagina to induce bleed- 
ing or to constrict the vaginal walls, mak- 
ing the vagina tighter and narrower. 

Type I FGM, or clitoridectomy, is the 
removal of the clitoral hood. The clitoris 
may ormaynotberemovedalongwithit. 

In Islamic cultures, this process is 
known as a “sunna circumcision.” The 
significance of the word “sunna’” refers to 
tradition and the prophet Muhammed. 

Type II FGM, or an excision, is the 


| removal of the clitoris along with either 


partial or full removal of the labia mi- 
nora. 

Type III FGM is called infibulation, or 
pharaonic circumcision. This is a clitori- 
dectomy, an excision, and the removal of 
apartorall ofthe external genitalia, which 
is then sewn over part of the vagina, nar- 
rowing the opening. This allows only a 
small hole for urine and menstrual blood 
to pass through. 

Type IV FGM is the process of prick- 
ing, piercing, incising, stretching, or cau- 
terization (burning) of the clitoris, labia 
and surrounding tissue. Ina man, FGM 
can be equivalent to cutting of part of or 
the entirety of a man’s penis. 

In Africa, where most FGM cases oc- 
cur, Amnesty International reports 15 
percentofthe procedures to bean infibu- 
lation. However, 85 percent of FGMs in 
Africa will be either a clitoridectomy or 
an excision. This statistic reflects about 
an annual rate of two million young girls 
that will expect to undergo this proce- 
dure. 

Many cultures where FGM is prac- 
ticed believe that a woman is only initi- 
ated into her womanhood when she ex- 
periences the knife, razor or glass shard 
to her genitalia. 

Gender identity as a woman is impor- 
tant for many tribal societies, who per- 
form elaborate rituals that are central to 
the girl’s coming of age. 

The late Kenyan President Jomo 
Kenyatta has been quoted supporting 
FGM forreasons thatabolishing the prac- 
tice “[would] destroy the tribal system” 
that has been upheld for so long in the 
Kikuyu tribes from the rural Kenyan areas. 

Amnesty Internationalclaims thatthe 
people of Sierra Leone feel socially and 
politically cohesive when their cultures 
carry on FGM rituals for all their women 
in the Bundo and Sande societies. 

In other cases, FGM is believed to 
reduce the woman’s desire for sex, thus 
reducing her tendency to become pro- 
miscuous. This is a way for men to subju- 
gate and reduce a woman’s basic free- 
doms. 

Incertaincultures,menare convinced 
that a woman will definitely stray if she is 


ESTHERHWANG 
WOMENS 
HEALTH ISSUES 


notmutilated. Asaresult, manywomen 
in patriarchal societies will attempt to 
deaden a woman’s sexual appetite. 

Additionally some people hold the 
preposterous belief that FGM is essen- 
tial for a woman’s hygiene, cleanliness 
and health. 

Insomecommunities,awoman who 
has not been mutilated is considered 
unclean and is not allowed to share 
food or drink with her community. 

Othersuperstitious societies believe 
that ifa woman’s clitoris comes in con- 
tact with a man’s penis, the man will 
die. Others believe that if that an 
unmutilated woman’s baby will die 
during childbirth. However, the most 
commonreason for FGMisthatitregu- 
lates woman’s sexual desire and “hys- 
teria.” 

Contrary to 
all these beliefs, 
medical proof 
has__ revealed 
FGM tobe debili- 
tating and dan- 
gerous to a 
woman’s health. 

During the 
procedure, in- 
tense pain, shock and hemorrhage can 
occur. FGMs are usually carried out 
without top medical instruments. 

Some girls or women can expect 
to be cut by a glass shard or a dull 
knife. Using the same piece of cutting 
apparatus on multiple women in- 
creases the risk of HIV/ AIDS. Lack 
of proper sterilization procedures and 
unprofessional work carried out by 
tribal members will create such situa- 
tions for women. 

Besides extreme pain and discom- 
fort, chronic side effects include reoc- 
curring vaginal infections, spontane- 
ous bleeding, abscesses, keloids and 
small benign tumors can occur after a 
clitoridectomy. 

Infibulations come with many seri- 
ous side effects. Women suffer from 
long term chronic urinary tract infec- 
tions, which can damage the bladder, 
urethra and kidneys. 

Furthermore, menstrual flow is 
blocked, which infects the reproduc- 
tive system. Pelvic infections, en- 
dometriosis, infertility, scar tissue build- 
ups, keloids and cysts can arise. 

Sexual intercourse is also painful. 
Women havetobe “reopened” inmany 
cases. 

This involves a gradual and painful 
reopening ofhervaginalarea, and many 
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Genital mutilation is a serious problem in the countries shaded above. 


will experience another knife or cutting 
device to reopen the vagina. 

Again, the lack of medical skill in 
manyruraltribesand communities can 
create health risks during the reopen- 
ing process. Penetration is extremely 
painful, and the fluids that flow from 
the unhealed wounds also increase the 
risk of spreading HIV during sex. 

Childbirth is likewise excruciat- 
ing. Buildups of scar tissue can tear, 
and additionally, the mother has to 
be cut even more so that the baby can 
pass through the birth canal. If there 
is no attendant at hand to make these 
incisions, the perineum can tear, or 
therecanbe problems with obstructed 
labor. 

Sadly enough, many women are of- 
ten closed up again to make their vagi- 
nal walls tight for their husband’s sexual 


pleasure. 

Repeated cutting and restitiching of 
the genital area builds up rough scar 
tissue in the genital area, exacerbating 
the pain, and making intercourse and 
childbirth excruciating for a woman. 

Many international health organi- 
zations are working together to ban 
these horrific practices. They are at- 
tempting to modify and compromise 
cultures which uphold FGM as an 
important and valued ritual. They 
even encourage asymbolicceremony, 
such as holding a knife next to the 
genitals, pricking the clitoris, cutting 
pubic hair, orlightand minimal scari- 
fication of the genital/ upper thigh 
area. However, while much progress 
has been made in recent years, much 
helpis still neededin educating people 
about FGM. 





APT. FOR RENT 
Hampden Area 


3-bedroom, living rm, 
dining rm, kitchen, 
family rm, washer and dryer. 
350 + utilities. 





call Dale @ (410) 666-9254 
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Hamden area - 
three bedroom, 
full bath, living, | 
| dining, family room, | 
| and kitchen. 
$1,400/month 
Call: 410-666-9254 














Alumni Association 
Student Grants 


The Johns Hopkins University Alumni Association has grant 
money available for community service and student services 
projects. The Community Service Grant Program was cre- 
ated to provide volunteer experiences for students and foster 
relationships between the University and its surrounding 
communities. The Student Services Grants Program was 
derived from the Alumni Association’s commitment to pro- 
moting the overall student experience on-campus. Under- 
graduate and graduate students are encouraged to apply. 
The maximum funding amount for Community Service 
Grants is $1200 for undergraduate and $1600 for graduate 
student projects. Student Services Grants have a maximum 


funding amount of $1500. 


Contact Bill Bollinger, Alumni Coordinator, at 410-516-0363 
or bollinger@ jhu.edu for more information. Grant applica- 





tions can also be found online at http://alumni.jhu.edu/ 


students. 


Summer/Fall 2004 applications must be submitted by April 


15, 2004 
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BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THe JoHNns Hopkins News-Letter 


Senior Corey Harned of the 
men’s lacrosse team isnowregarded 
as one ofthe top 


‘SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


‘COREY HARNED, MEN’S LACROSSE 


field. I had an opportu- 
nity to play short stick 
middle as a freshman, 
and I jumpedatthat op- 


portunity.” 
Harned’s_ sopho- 
more year, he was 


moved to long stick 
middle, where he has 
excelled ever since. 

“Thad to learn a new 
position and a new role 
on the team,” he said. 
“Tt just takes time, and 
you have tobe dedicated 
enough.” 

Harned was a mem- 
ber of the team which 
suffered a disapointing 
lose to UVA last year in 
the NCAA Finals. 
Harned scored a season-high four 
points, two goals and two assists, in 
the NCAA Final Four. For his heroic 
efforts Harned was named to the All-- 
Tournament Team. This year, as a 
co-captain, he 





long-stickmid- § —-—— 
dies in the na- 


VITAL STATISTICS 


hopes to help 








lead the 2004 
tion, but this | men’s lacrosse 
4 vk ae Name: Corey Harned Ca ey 

ne CASE NODE | Position: LS-Midfield Dedicaslon 
pointinhisca- |, aa hasneverbeenin 
reer, he was | Height: 0 short supply for 
considered to | Weight: 200 Ibs. Harned, who be- 
be a top short | Major: Sociology gan playing la- 
stick middie, | crosse 18 years 
andbeforethat, | Hopkins Highlights: Co-Captain, NCAA ago, at age four 
a heavily re- | 2004 All-Tournament Team selection. Sec- — a decision in- 
cr uited_ | ondonteamin ground balls last season fluenced by his 
attackman. | (67). older brother 

“Icameinas | Chris, who 
an attackman ! = played 
from high attackman for 


school,” Harned said. “But being at 
a program like Hopkins, you have 
to do anything you can to get on the 


Hopkins from 1997-2000. 
Having an older sibling at Hopkins 
“made my college décision a lot 


easier,” Harned admits, “since I al- 
ready knew a bunch of the players 
and coaching staff.” 

Though Harned has followed in 
his brother’s footsteps, he has his own 
distinct legacy at Hopkins. 

“Growing up, it was sort of like I 
was in [Chris’] 
shadow,” 
Harned _ said, 
“going through 
high school and 
probably being 
just as good as 
him, and getting 
the same honors 
he did. But I’ve 
achieved a lot of 
my goals in dif- 
ferent ways than 
he has.” 


LEP OE I) POR APTI 
| had to learn a new 


position and a new 
role on the team. It just 
takes time,and you 
have to be dedicated 


Watching game film is important, | 
especially for this week’s game 
against Princeton. Harned main- 
tains that last week’s 10-9 victory 
over Penn was “a little too close for 
comfort.” He expects Princeton to 
play well this Saturday and, as a 
result, the Jays 
will be watch- 
ing a lot of film 
in order to get 
to know their 
opponents 
even better. 
Because of 
his experience 
andreputation 
as the most 
athletic defen- 
sive player on 
the team as 





Harned’s enough. well as the na- 
number one —SENIOR CO-CAPTAIN tion. Harned 
goal, particu- usually has the 
larly as this is his COREY HARNED a. duoustaskof 
last season, is a defending the 
national championship. opposition’s top offensive 


“It’s every player’s number one 
goalanddream,” hesaid. “Butyou’ve 
got to play each game as a step. We 
have to make it through the season 
first and hopefully be fortunate 
enough to make the playoffs. We 
have the toughest schedule in the 
nation. I’d love to win a national 
championship, and that’s what 
we're striving for every year. You 
do the best you can do and hope for 
the best.” 

That’s what Harned is doing off 
the field, as well. 

A sociology major, his plans for 
next year are still “pretty much still 
open.” Hedoesn’thave too much time 
to worry about it, because he’s either 
in practice, studying for class, or 
studying his lacrosse opponents. 


midfielders. Harned stresses thathe 
wants to continue to improve as the 
season progresses. 

“Tmstill learning new things ev- 
ery day in practice, and trying to 
help out my team as much as pos- 
sible,” Harned said. 

“Off the field, I’ve tried to learn 
the basic things in life and end up a 
better person. It’s been great play- 
ing for a program this size, and for 
the community that rallies around 
it.” 

Harned also appreciates the 
friendships he’s made with his 
teammates. 

“Not a lot of people get the 
chance to make 40 best friends 
the way I have on the lacrosse 
team.” 








Swimming takes 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER _ 


Tue JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


The Johns Hopkins men’s swim- 
ming team is the currentECAC cham- 
pion after a win this weekend. 
Hopkins finished with 437.5 points 
for the victory. The Jays, the sole D- 
III team to compete in the ECACs, 
beat out 28 other schools this week- 
end in Pittsburgh. Marist was second 
with 409 points and Columbia came 
in third with a total of 377 points. 

“We were happily surprised with 
the victory,” saidassistant coach John 
Weitz. “We knew we could be in the 
hunt and considering our ‘big guns’ 
— those who had already qualified 
for NCAAs — weren't rested or 
shaved, we needed some great swims 
from the entire team.” 

Senior Scott Pitz finished second 
in the 200-meter breaststroke in 
2:05.77 to lead Hopkins. Senior Loren 
Robinson was seventh with a time of 
2:07.55 in the same event. 

Sophomores Zane Hamilton and 
Tyler Harris came in 10" and 16" 
respectively. Hamilton finished the 
200-meter breaststroke in 2:08.20 
while Harris finished with a time of 
2:18.49. 

“The big emphasis at this meet was 
getting guys qualified for Nationals. 
In that respect, we were very successful 
and wining the meet was just an added 
bonus,” said Harris, who qualified for 
Nationals in the fall. “I think the reason 





"we had such a eatin ican: 
was the whole attitude of the team. Ev- 
eryone was focused on helping their 
teammates succeed any way they could, 
not on their own personal goals. Every 
guy put the teams as their first priority. 
Guys who may not have been in top 
form this weekend still managed to pull 
through with huge swims on relays be- 
cause they cared that much about their 


ECACs was a great 
start for the Hopkins 
swimming 


championship season. 


—SOPHOMORE 
MATT EMMETT 





teammates.” 

JuniorJon Kleinman finished eighth 
in the 1650-meter freestyle in 16:22.21. 
Freshman Derek Monette and senior 
Matt McKee placed 14" and 16" in the 
200-meter backstroke with times of 
1:56.81 and 1:57.76, respectively. Con- 
tinuing thestrong showings, senior Kyle 
Robinson placed eighth in the 100- 
meter freestylein 47.39. Freshman Keith 
Parent camein witha time of 1:54.91 in 
the 200-meter butterfly. 


ECACs 


_ “ECACs was tcc 


Hopkins swimming championship sea- 
son,” said sophomore Matt Emmett. 
“The team spirit has come to an all- 
time high in mybook. Everyone was up 
cheering as loud as they could for each 
teammate’s swims. Our presence at the 
meet was very apparentboth in and out 
of the water.” 

The Hopkins relay teams were par- 
ticularly strong, as the 400-meter 
freestyle relay composed of Harris, 
Hamilton, Kyle Robinson and junior 
Paul Zalewskicamein third witha time 
of 3:06.16. 

“The best news of the meet was our 
strong showing in the relays, helping 
three new swimmers qualify for 
NCAAs,” said Weitz. “Itwas especially 
gratifying to win the meet withoutwin- 
ning any individual event, as it really 
showed the depth of the team.” 

Head Coach George Kennedy was 
named the ECAC Men’s Swimming 
Coach of the Year. Kennedy is cur- 
rently in his 18" season as head coach. 

In this time he has coached six indi- 
vidual NCAA champions and won 17 
conference titles. He wasa partofthe29 
consecutive conference titles won by 
themen’steam from 1971 through 1998, 
tied for the third-longest streak in any 
sport in Division III history. . 

The men look to finish their suc- 
cessful season with another strong meet 
at NCAA Division III Swimming and 
Diving championship in St Louis on 
March 18-20. 





Fencing finishes 
2nd in MACFA 


BY AARON GLASER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Coming off a week with seven 
straight wins, the Johns Hopkins 
men’s fencing team looked to con- 
tinue its success last Sunday at the 
Middle Atlantic Collegiate Fencing 
Association Championships held at 
the Virginia Institute of Technology. 
The Blue Jays faced 13 other schools 
in three weapons classes over nine 
strips of competition on the Feb, 29. 
However, the Blue Jays had much to 
celebrate about at the end of the day, 
as Hopkins boasted the top foil squad 
in the tournament and the top fenc- 
ers in both the epee and foil divisions. 
Combined with all the other perfor- 
mances on the day for the team, this 
added up to a hard-fought second 
place finished for the Blue Jays, who 
finished three points behind first place 
Haverford. 

Junior Bryan Bishe, whose domi- 
nance on the strip equated to a 10-3 
record before advancing to the cham- 
pionship round, led the Blue Jays. It 
was in this round that Bishe contin- 
ued his success, going nine for nine 
en route to capturing first place in his 
division. Not to be outdone, fresh- 
man Nick Marchuk also fenced to a 
12-1 record in the opening rounds. 
Losing only one bout in the early 
stages of the championship round, he 
ended up right behind Bishe in the 
second place slot. Rounding out the 
squad was senior Mark Riso, who 
went 12-1 before running into some 
problems in the championship 
rounds that precluded his chances at 
victory. 

The sabre squad also provided a 
few hard fought victories throughout 


the day. Sophomore Jason Park led 
the Blue Jays, demonstrating his mas- 
tery with his weapon in the early bouts 
by amassing a 9-4 record before the 
championships. Freshman Nock 
Gonzales and junior Fred Lee also 
proved to be equally proficient with 
the sabre, as they contributed a com- 
bined total of nine hard-fought wins 
throughout the tournament. As with 
the other two squads, Hopkins’ suc- 
cess was notlimited to the early bouts. 
In the championship, Park contin- 
ued to dominate the strip, winning 
three bouts en route to a fourth place 
finish. 

The epee squad fenced with equal 
prowess. In this weapons division, 
senior Matt Bouloubasis led the Blue 
Jays. His powerful performance led 
him toa 12-2 record before the cham- 
pionship bouts. 

Right behind him were equally 
dominant performances by freshman 
Tom Fellows and junior John 
Majewski. Fellows went 9-3 before 
the championship round. Majewski 
put in a solid performance on the 
day, giving the Blue Jays eight wins 
before the championship bouts be- 
gan. And when they did, the Blue 
Jays continued their winning streak, 
with Boulobasis continuing to over- 
power his opponents, ending the 
day with an 8-1 record in the cham- 
pionship bouts and a first place fin- 
ish. 

After two weeks of competition, 
the Blue Jays have seven wins, two 
MACEFA tournament champions, and 
a second place finish in the MACFA 
tournament. The Jays hopes to con- 
tinue their winning streak at the Mid- 
Atlantic/South Regional Champion- 
ships at Penn State on March 13. 


Lady Jays dominate Davidson 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
Burnett (three goals, one assist), and 
Pearce. Despite the outstanding indi- 
vidual performances, the victory must 
be attributed to a total team effort, as 
everyone on the squad saw time and 
made contributions on the playing 
field. 

Hopkins also mounted a relent- 
less defensive effort that held the 
Wildcats to a mere six shots in the 
game, compared to 48 by the Jays. 
The defense featured standout play 
from all the starters, in particular jun- 
ior Lacey-Leigh Hentz, who registered 
one goal and three caused turnovers 
in the game. The great job by the 
defense allowed the Jays’ offense more 
than ample opportunities to score on 
the Wildcats. 

“This game establishes the tone we 
hope to carry through the season,” said 
Pearce. Pearce and the rest of the Jays 
will not have much time to reflect on 
the victory. The team’s next challenge 
comes this Thursday, whenit travels to 
play at George Washington. 

For those of you watching the Blue 
Jays’ sidelines this season, you will 
notice a familiar face in a new role. 
Senior Kate Barcomb, who was lost 
for the season with a torn ACL earlier 
last month, will take up the position 
ofstudentassistant coach forthe Jays. 
Barcomb looks to carry the same fi- 
ery intensity and leadership she 
brought to the playing field over onto 
the Lady Jays’ sideline. 

“Tt was a tremendous loss to know 


Men's basketball falls short in ECAC tourney 


Albright advances to ECAC semifinals with 87-78 victory over Blue Jays on Wednesday 


ConrTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
closed the season strong,” said 
Nawrocki, who led the Centennial 
Conference in rebounding this year. 
“The ECAC should give us some 
good post season experience for our 
young team.” 

Nawrocki, who has seen limited 
time in previous games because of 
an injury he sustained in practice 
several weeks ago, led the team with 

16 points. The teams traded baskets 
and with a little over 11:00 remain- 
ing, Franklin & Marshall held a 50- 
47 advantage. 

Junior forward Eric Toback con- 
nected from the fieldand seniorguard 
Kevin Marquez, who played in his 
last conference game, nailed a three 
along with a Nawrocki lay-up to help 
bring the Blue Jays to within three 
pam fewer seh seven minutes re- 


a The iad Dilomat, whos starting 











_ remaining. 
Afteranother exchange ofbaskets, 
Toback drained a three with 4:43 left 
to bring Hopkins within 





We were disappointed 
about Sundays result, 
[but] we felt we really 
closed the season 


strong. 


—FRESHMAN FORWARD 
DAN NAWROCKI 





four. Franklin & Marshall began pull- 
ing away, though. While a Nawrocki 
jumper b: t them within five at 


ofkeybas- 60-55, the Diplomats did the rest of 
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Toback finished with 15 points and 
8 rebounds, and Marquez added 11. 
The win improves the Diplomats to 
24-3 on the year, while the Blue Jays 


finished at 19-7. Franklin & Marshall © 


also swept the season series with 
Hopkins, 3-0. 

Hopkins advanced to the champi- 
onship game by defeating third- 
seeded Ursinus in the semifinal on 
Saturday, 107-101. The win meant 
the Blue Jays took the season series 
with the Bears, 2-1. 

The Jays’ 107-point output was 
also the second highest single-game 
total in Hopkins basketball history, 
second only to a 119-67 thumping 
of Haverford back on Feb. 15, 1989. 
The 101 points, however, is the most 
the Blue Jays have allowed under 
Nelson. 

Hopkins exploded with 65 points 
in the second half to come back from 
a 48-42 deficit. Hopkins shot 67 per- 
cent in the second half — a very rare 
feat. Sophomore guard Frank Mason 
Jed the charge, as he scored a career 
and team high 30 points. The entire 
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ures; Toback and Righter each 
amassed 23 points apiece, Nawrocki 
tallied 12 and Marquez finished with 
11. This greatly overshadowed recent 
Conference Player-of-the- Year Den- 
nis Stanton, who poured in 42 points. 

“Wedida great job of putting pres- 
sure on Stanton and McGarvey,” said 
"Nelson, whose Jays did an admirable 
job shutting down the Bears’ two of- 
fensive weapons. 

Mike McGarvey, who had 12 in 
the first half, was held to only five in 
the second half. Ursinus shot 45 per- 
cent from the field. 

Hopkins received the fifth seed, 
which sent them traveling to 
Albright College in Reading Penn- 
sylvania for a7 p.m: start. Albright 
will play the semifinals Saturday 
_ against the winner of No. 1 DeSales 
and No.8 Gettysburg, and the ECAC 


championship game will be held on 
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Kate had torn her ACL [in the Cornell 
scrimmage],” said Tucker. “However, — 
it is a tremendous gain for us on the 
sidelines. The team really responds 
to her leadership both on and off the 
field.” 

Barcomb was set to anchor the first 


pido line for the Eee eter J es and was 


leading —- Jays ito theres iieancon am 


playoff trip. She will now do her part 
from the sidelines, helping to guide the 
team’s younger players as they try to fill 
in for her the best they can. 
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DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshmanattacker Mary Key scored five goals in her first collegiate game. 
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RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior attackman Matt Rewkowski streaks forward before his pivotal goal in the fourth quarter inthe winover 
Penn on Saturday. Rewkowski also assisted on a goal with 2:35 left that turned out to be the game winner. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
from schools across the-nation, the 
Blue Jays will-score their fair share of 
goals. 

“I think [our scorers] have meshed 
J together real well, but it will only get 
better as the season goes on,” said 
Watson. “There’s a ton of firepower 
down at that end, and [offensive co- 
ordinator andassistant] coach [Seth] 
Tierney is a master of utilizing all of 
it.” 

According to Harrison, it’s “ 
a matter of time.” 

“Chemistry takes time and we feel 
every day our chemistry gets better,” 
Harrison said. “For one reason or 
another, we just didn’t have any 
rhythm to our offense a lot of today. 
However, if we would have shot the 
ball a little better, I’m sure we come 
out of that game ahead bya few more 
goals and feeling a little better about 
ourselves.” 

The tandem of senior midfielder 
Will Phillips and sophomore 
attackman James Riordan was the 
story on offense for the Quakers; 
Phillips and Riordan combined for 

seven of Penn’s nine goals in the 
game. Phillips scored all four of his 
goals in the second half, helping the 
Quakers recover from a three-goal 


only 


deficit. 

Faceoffs, which are traditionally 
one of Hopkins’ better attributes, 
turned out to be a big disappoint- 


Their faceoff man did a 
terrific job, which 
enabled them to get 
the ball to their 
offensive end and 
hold on to it a little bit. 
They slowed the game 


down. 


—JUNIOR MIDFIELDER 
KYLE HARRISON 





ment for the Jays. Harrison, sopho- 
more Greg Peyser and junior Lou 
Braun shared the duties against 


Pennand only wonnine of 21 draws. 


Ethan Haire won seven of nine 


faceoffs in the second half for Penn, 
which was essential to the ball con- 
trol strategy employed by the Quak- 
ers. 

“T think Penn played extremely 
hard today,” said Harrison, who 
won four of eight draws on the day. 
“Their faceoff man dida terrific job, 
which enabled them to get the ball 


to their offensive end and hold on | 


to it a little bit. They slowed the 
game down.” 

The fact that Penn even stayed in 
the gameisan upsetin itself, but there 
was nothing more surprising this 
week than the collapse of the reigning 
NCAA champion Virginia Cavaliers 
during a west coast road trip. The 
Cavs lost to unranked Air Force and 
No. 23 Denver, falling from the top of 
the GEICO-STX/USILA rankings to 
No. 15. 

Hopkins nowassumes the top spot 
in the rankings and will need to be 
sharper this Saturday, when rival 
Princeton comes to Homewood, if 
they expect to keep it. 

“We just need to get back to our 
basics, and execute the little things 
that make our defense successful,”. 
Watson said. “Our game plan will be 
very solid, so we'll just need to play 
our defense and stand up.” 





Track struggles in Haverford 


Women’s team finishes seventh place; men’s team finishes ninth 


BY IAN PURCELL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins University 
men’s and women’s indoor track & 
field teams wrapped up their seasons 
this past weekend at the Centennial 
Conference championships, which 
were held at Haverford College. Af- 
ter a season full of successful meets, 
the Blue Jays had hoped for the con- 
ferences to be the culmination of all 
their hard work; however, this proved 
not to be the case. While some ath- 
letes excelled individually, the team 
as a whole did not fare as well. The 
women improved upon last year’s 
point total and placing. However, 
head coach Bobby Van Allen felt as if 
they still had a lot of potential to do 
better. The men scored 26 points for 
a ninth place finish. 

“We had a lot of guys really step it 
up, but we are a much better team 
than last place,” said Van Allen. 

Despite the lack of depth in the 
meet, many of the individuals who 
competed had record-breaking per- 
formances. The most noticeable 
record of the meet came from senior 
co-captain Andrea King, who once 
again broke the Hopkins school 
record in the shot put with a throw of 
39°3/4”. King not only won her event, 
but she really separated herself from 
the other throwers in the conference. 
King has broken her own school 
records at multiple points through- 
out the year. Sophomore Katie 
Finnigan, who has had a successful 
season, broke the school record for 
her triple jump, where she jumped 
10.70 meters. Finnigan finished third 
in the event. 


“When Katie perfects her stepsand 
her mark on the board, and she can 
just worry about the jump, she'll eas- 
ily soar 36 feet,” said Van Allen. 

Megan Clarke broke the fresh- 
man school record in the 400-meter 
run with a time of 64.33. “Megan 
has been improving each and every 
meet now and I think she is really 
ready to have some huge break 
through in the outdoor season, 
according to Van Allen. 

Sophomore Joanna Cohen set a 
personal recordin the 55-meter dash, 
with a time of 7.79 and finished a 
couple of seconds out of third place 
in the event. Cohen, along with 
sophomore Nancy Yu dropped two 
seconds off their 200-meter times in 
both the 4 x 200-meter relay and the 


~ open 200-meter race. The 4 x 200 


relay was the second fastest time ever. 
The women’s 4 x 400-meter relay, 
comprised of junior Hannah Bracken, 
freshman Kaitlyn Flynn, Clarke, and 
sophomore Kathy Cain, also broke 
the school record for the event. 
Senior co-captain Aline Bernard, 
who had hada successful season thus 
far, had an off weekend in Haverford 
i -meter run. 
i ese didn’thaveit this week- 
end in the 5k. She has been running, 
outstanding races all year, so this was 
the firstlet down. Itcameat thewrong 
time,” Van Allen said. She'll re- 
bound. She’s one of the fiercest com- 
itors I’ve ever worked with, so 
she’ll be back os at the top of the 
erence outdoors. 
tia the men’s side, Jason Chiang 
broke the freshman record in the 
3000-meter run. “Chiang had this 
goal setinhis mind for the last geveral 


months, and broke the record run- 
ning9:23.58winning his section,” said 
Van Allen. 

Sophomore Gabe Tonkinalso won 
his section of the 5k, and finished 10" 
overall in atime of 15:58.78. The time 
was a 32 second improvement of 
Tonkin’s earlier 5k personal record, 
and eight seconds faster than his all- 
time personal record, indoor or out- 
doors. One of the most surprising 


performances ofthe meetcameinthe , 


55-meter hurdles, in which Hopkins 
qualified three athletes to the 
finals. Freshman Jason Dubyoski, in 
just his second meet of the 
year, finished fourth overall with a 
time of 8.24 in the hurdle event. 

“Jason finishing fourth was a bet- 
ter improvement than I expected 
place wise, although I knew he was 
capable of running that time,” said 
Van Allen. He was just one one hun- 
dredth of a second out of 3rd 
place. Sophomores Tim Pruiett and 
Tai Kobayashi also ran well to qualify 
for the finals and finished sixth and 
eighth respectively in the hurdles 
event. Senior Ben Stopper also im- 
proved his long jump, and finished 
eighth overall. 

The Hopkins team had some tough 
distractions to deal with this week, 
which couldn’t have come at a worse 
time for the team. The disappearance 
of sophomore high jumper Nick 


' Culbertson has really taken a toll on 


his teammates and his coach. “It’s 
been tough. I think we really tried to 
focus on the meet, but our thoughts 
and prayers still were on Nick. [know 
the high jumpers definitely felt out of 
place without Nick there. He is defi- 
nitely missed.” 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
The win keeps the Lady Jays’ once 
fading NCAA hopes alive. After los- 
ing to McDaniel College in the Cen- 
tennial Conference championship 


| last Sunday bya score of 59-57, an at- 
| large berth to the tourney was any- 
| thing but a sure thing. 


The top-seeded Blue Jays led the 
game for all but 42 seconds and had a 
12-point lead early in the second half. 
The loss came one day after an 85-76 


| victory over Franklin & Marshall in the 


conference semifinals on Saturday. 
With a one-point lead and 20 sec- 

onds remaining, the Lady Jays missed 

a pair of free throws and allowed a 


| Green Terror player to sneak in the 


backdoor for a lay-up and the foul, 


| completing the three-point play and 


putting McDaniel on top by the score 


| of 59-57. The Jays attempted three 
shotsin the lastten seconds, but could 


not tie it back up and force overtime. 
Each shot was well defended by the 
Terror, as McDaniel celebrated its 
second conference title in three years. 

Hopkins tooka six-pointlead into 
halftime, as cold shooting was the 
theme of the first half with both teams 
shooting below 30 percent. Leese was 
the big scorer of the first half, as she 
knotted 10 ofher 12 points and seven 
of her 12 rebounds before the break. 

In the early minutes of the second 
half, neither team managed to score 
in the first three and a half minutes 
after halftime. Snyder broke the mu- 
tual cold spell with a pair of free 
throws, after which Hopkins went on 
an 11-5runcapped byjunior forward 
Katie Kimball’s jumper, giving the 
Jays a 12-point lead with just under 
12 minutes remaining. 

Hopkins still had an eight-point 
lead with seven minutes left when 
Felix scored an easy lay-up. Butin the 
final seven minutes, McDaniel 
outscored the Jays 20-10, as Hopkins 
lost the lead, and ultimately the game, 
in the process. Part of the reason for 
the McDaniel comeback was free 
throws. The Blue Jays continued to 
lead throughout the first ten minutes 
of the second half, but picked up alot 
of fouls. The Green Terror outscored 
the Jays 24-11 from the charity stripe. 

Snyder was the leading scorer for 
the Jays with 14 points. Leese’s 
double-double (12 points, 12 re- 
bounds) off the bench earned her a 
spot on the Centennial Conference 


honor roll for the week. Freshman 
forward Julie Miller had seven points 
and seven rebounds as well for the Jays. 

The 85-76 win over Franklin & 
Marshall on Saturday advanced the 
Blue Jays into the championship game 
for the ninth time in 10 years. F&M 
stayed within striking range the en- 
tire game. After the Jays pushed the 
lead to 11 with six minutes to play, the 
Diplomats clawed back to within four 
with three minutes left only to see 
Hopkins push the lead back up to nine. 

Myers was the story in this game, 
leading the Blue Jays in scoring witha 
33-point effort. Myers hadahothand 
all game, connecting on 11 of 15 from 
the floor, including an amazing six of 
seven from beyond the three-point 
arc. She also made five of six from the 
free throw line. Her 33 points is a 
career-high, besting her previous high 
of 24 against Swarthmore sophomore 
year. Randall had 14 points and eight 
rebounds for the Jays in the winning 
effort. Kimball put home 11 points 
and was a perfect three for three on 


W. Basketball heads to NCAAS 


three-pointers. As a team, the Jays 
shot almost 60 percent from three- 
point range. Snyder also contributed 
eight points in the victory. 

The Blue Jays move on in the tour- 
nament and travel to face No. 13 
ranked Marymount University (24- 
4) in Arlington, Virginia, on Saturday 
evening. Hopkins does not lack ex- 
perience against ranked teams, as they 
beat then top-ranked Washington 
University in November. 

“The win over Washington did give 
us alot of confidence going into the rest 
oftheyear. Butwehadtoremain humble 
over the course of the season and just 
play our game,” Snyder said. 

Marymountleads theall-time series 
seven to four. But Hopkins has won the 
last two meetings including a 70-69 
victory at Marymount last season. 

“Marymount is going to be tough. 
They have good guards and they like 
to run. They also have a couple of 
shooters. We must play hard on de- 
fense and be tough on the boards,” 
coach Funk said. 
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Junior forward Ashanna Randall elevates for a jumper against F & M. 
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50 cent tacos, 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 





Baseball vs. Messiah 2:30 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
M. Lax vs. Princeton 1:00 p.m, 
SUNDAY 
Baseball vs. SUNY-NP 12:00 p.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 





The University of Virginia’s men’s lacrosse 
team, which was ranked No. 1 headinginto 
this season, lost to Air Force and the Univer- 
sity of Denver this week. The Cavaliers fell all 
the way to No, 15 in this week’s poll. 





jays survive scare in season opener Jays eliminated in 
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Junior midfielder Benson Erwin loses the ball while being checked in the nip-and-tuck win over the Quakers in the Blue Jays’ opening game. 


BY JON ZIMMER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


= ‘There were two big questions fac- s 


. ingthe Johns Hopkins men’ slacrosse 
team prior to this season: (1) Who 
will replace Rob Scherr in goal? (2) 
Will his replacement be good enough 
to give the Jays a shot at the NCAA 
Championship? Itappears atleast one 
of those questions was answered dur- 
ing Hopkins’ unexpectedly close 10- 
9 win over the University of Pennsyl- 
vania last Saturday. Sophomore goalie 
Scott Smith, who shared the 
goaltending duties with freshman 
Jesse Schwartzman, made two huge 
saves down the stretch to seal the win 
for the Jays. 

With Hopkins clinging to a 10-9 
lead, Penn’s D.J. Andrzejewskifireda 
shot with 50 seconds remaining, but 
Smith was there for the clutch save. 
Hopkins regained possession of the 
ball but was unsuccessful in running 
down the remaining time. The Quak- 
ers took control of the ball with 28 
ticks still left on the clock and madea 
frantic run downfield for one last shot. 


Zandy Reich received a feed right in 
front of the crease and fired a bounce 
shot at Smith, who adjusted to the 
ground and made the save. _ 3 

Conventional wisdom would 
point to Smith getting his shot at the 
goalie job for at least the time being, 
but with another player as talented as 
Schwartzman, it will not be such a 
clear cut decision. Schwartzman, a 
Pikesville native who is known for his 
fundamentalf$ between the pipes, was 
a two-time All-America selection in 
high school. 

“T think both Scott and Jesse are 
great goalies, and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see them continue to ro- 
tate,” said junior midfielder and 
faceoff man Kyle Harrison. “As far as 
Scott making those two saves, while 
they were amazing, it’s something 
we've come to expect of him. He is a 
very talented goalie.” 

In such a close game, every goal 
counts. And in this game, Harrison 
scored perhaps the biggest one of 
them all. After Penn pulled within 
two goals with six seconds left in the 
first half, Harrison won the ensuing 


faceoff, made a sprint for the crease 
and scored as time expired to give 


Hopkins a 7-4 edge heading into the 


locker room. — 
“Well, we got a lucky break with 


their face off man jumping a little 
early, so we got the ball with six sec- 
ondsleft,” said Harrison. “Ijustmade 
amove and tried to get the shot offas 
quickly as possible, and fortunately it 
went it ... I was happy something 
went right.” 

“Kyle is a game changer, and that 
was an example,” said junior 
defenseman and co-captain Chris 
Watson of the fleet-footed Harrison. 
“We had just given up abad goal, soit 
was important to go into half on an 
upbeat note.” 

Penn, which finished only 6-7 last 
season and lost to the Jays by a score 
of 14-5 last February, played smart, 
controlled lacrosse and limited a po- 
tent Blue Jay offense to just 10 goals 
and 33 shots. 

“Well, [Penn] playedapretty flaw- 
less game,” said Watson. “They were 
real patient, and they sat back and 
waited for their chance. On some 


possessions, it was three or four min- 
utes intoit. They showeda disciplined 
approach that paid off for them with 
some good shots.” 


Junior attackman Kyle Barrie and 


senior attackman Conor Ford shoul- 
dered the offensive load for the Jays. 


Barrie put home four goals and as- | 


sisted on another, while Ford scored 
three goals of his own and assisted on 
three of Barrie’s tallies. 

Junior midfielder Matt 
Rewkowski, who transferred from 
Duke to Hopkins in the offseason, 
also made his presence felt down the 
stretch. With the score tied 8-8 after 


three quarters of play, Rewkowskiput | 


homehis first goal asa Blue Jay to give 
Hopkins the lead once again. With 
just 2:35, he assisted on Ford’s third 


goal of the day, which turned out to | 


be the game winner. 

With so many capable scorers, 
opposing goalies will have little to no 
chance of slowing down Hopkins 
once the Jays’ offense fulfills its po- 
tential. Featuring second and third 
units that rival most starting lines 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





Hopkins recovers from loss to McDaniel 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


The No.12-ranked Johns Hopkins 
women’s basketball team bounced 
back from a heartbreaking loss to 
McDaniel in the Centennial Confer- 
ence championship to win its first- 
round NCAA tournament game 
against the Alvernia College, 71-53, 
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on Wednesday night. 

The Jays got off toa quickstart and 
never looked back; they went ona 20- 
4 run to start the game. 

Hopkins scored the game’s first 
14 points, which were sparked by 
three-pointers from senior guards 
Trista Snyder and Maureen Myers. 
Alvernia did not register its first 
points until it sank two free throws 


aw * 





just over seven minutes into the first 
half. The Crusaders of Alvernia 
battled back, scoring the last 10 
points of the first half and cutting 
the lead to six. 

Hopkins came out with a renewed 
defensive fervor in the second half, 
and, after a brief back and forth pe- 
riod, the Jays took over for good mid- 
way through the half. 


“Tn the first half the calls weren’t 
going our way. [Alvernia] scored 14 
of their 24 points on free throws,” 
said Coach Nancy Funk. “So we made 
a few defensive adjustments in the 
second halfand threwa lot oflooks at 
them, including a zone, which we 
rarely do. But we also made better 
decisions with the ball in the second 
half and got to the boards harder. We 
got almost all of the 50-50 loose balls 
in the second half.” 

The Jays, who never trailed in 
the game, led by two points with 
just over 12 minutes left when jun- 
ior guard Ashley Felix scored a lay- 
up and sunk the ensuing foul shot 
for an old-fashioned three-point 
play. This starteda 14-4 run that the 
Jays used to put the game out of 
reach. Hopkins rode the momen- 
tum to the very end and claimed a 
71-53 victory. 

Myers scored a game-high 22 
points, and Snyder added 14 points 
to lead the Jays to the next round. 
Felixhad 12 points, including several 
baskets in critical situations. 

“If one person isn’t having an on 
game, then someone else will step it 
up. We’re very deep, and because of 
that, we can run the floor very well,” 
Snyder said. Junior forwards 
Ashanna Randall and Kelly Rumsey 
had nine and seven rebounds, re- 
spectively, as the Jays outrebounded 


hy _ the Crusaders 37-32. 
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In the 96 NCAA tournament, 
Hopkins beat Alvernia by 12 in the 
first round. This is the second con- 
secutive tournamentappearance for | 


the Jays and their eighth overall. 
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| BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On Sundayafternoonin Lancaster, 
Pa., the Johns Hopkins men’s basket- 
ball team finished its Centennial Con- 
ference season where it spent it most 
of the year: in second place behind 
Franklin & Marshall. The Diplomats, 


| | after being upset in the postseason 


the past two years finally broke 
through, beating Hopkins 69-58 for 
the Centennial Conference 
| championship. The win also assured 
the No. 11-ranked Diplomats of an 
| NCAA tournament berth. Hopkins 
| did receive a bid to the ECAC tourna- 
| ment but was eliminated by Alright 
College in the quarterfinal round this 
past Wednesday night. 

Sparked by the sterling play of 
| Trevor Deeter, who pouredina game- 
| high 24 points, the Lions took advan- 
tage of a huge first half run to secure 
an 87-78 win over Hopkins. The Blue 
| Jays finish the season 17-10. 

Junior forward Eric Toback and 
freshman forward Dan Nawrocki 
each scored 15 points for the Blue 
Jays, but Hopkins could not over- 
| come the offensive firepower of 
Albright. Three of the Lions starters 
| combined to score 50 points in the 
ECAC win. Albright had no prob- 
lems offensively, connecting on an 
impressive 58.9 percent of its shots. 
Hopkins finished at 46.4 percent from 
| the floor. 

The Lions also outworked the Jays 








ECAC quarterfinals 


on the boards, pulling down 37 re- 
bounds to the Jays’ total of 31. 

Senior Matt Righter finished his 
career as a Blue Jay with 10 points, 
five assists and two blocks in 32 min- 
utes of play. 

Sophomore guard Frank Mason 
also chipped in with six points and six 
rebounds in the losing effort. 

The loss comes on the heels of an- 
other tough beat at the hands of con- 
ference foe Franklin & Marshall. 

Though Hopkins could not find a 
way to take down the Diplomats this 
year, the Jays still finished strong with 
two wins over Ursinus and another 
over Gettysburg — both oh whichare 
playoff teams. 

“Winning three of our final five 
against the three best teams in the 
conference is really an accomplish- 
ment,” said head coach Bill Nelson. 
“We played great ball down the 
stretch, and I’m really proud [us].” 

Franklin & Marshall, which led 30- 
20 at the half, pushed its lead to 45-26 
less than five minutes into the half 
and hoped to shut the door on the 
Blue Jays in front of the 1,012 fans on 
hand at the Mayser Center. But 
Hopkins responded with a 12-0 run 
ofits own to cut the lead back down to 
45-38. Freshman forward Dan 
Nawrocki led the comeback charge, 
as he scored seven points on two lay- 
ups and a three-point play. 

“We were disappointed about 
Sundays result, and we felt we really 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 
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W. Lax off to fast start 


BY ALLAN SOTO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The Johns Hopkins women’s la- 
crosse team opened its season with a 
strong win against Davidson College 
this past Sunday at Homewood Field. 
Hopkins, which featured a potent of- 
fensive attack and a relentless defen- 
sive effort, overwhelmed Davidson 
and stomped the Wildcats, 21-5. 
Freshman attacker Mary Key regis- 
tered five goals and an assist in her 
Hopkins debut. Senior midfielder and 
co-captain Heidi Pearce scored a 
team-high eight points, totaling three 
goals and five assists. The win marks 
the first time in the past four years the 
Blue Jays have opened the season with 
a victory. 

“It is always important to win a 
season opener,” said Head Coach 
Janine Tucker. “It’s especially impor- 
tant because Davidson was a confer- 
ence game, and we need to protect 
our conference.” 

The Blue Jays took control of the 
game from the onset, scoring seven 
straight goals before Davidson could 
mountany sort ofresponse. The Jays’ 
attack unit unleashed a barrage of 
shots on the Wildcats’ goalkeeper 
early in the game, building a 15-3 
scoring advantage at the half. 





“We came out with a mission and 
mes epi said Key. 
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credible performances by Key, | 


early and work as a unit, which we 
did. We stayed unselfish throughout 
the game, and it paid off.” 

Junior midfielder Anne Crisafulli 
opened the scoring for the Jays at the 
27:20 mark; her goal was followed up 
by five more Hopkins’ goals in a span 
ofjust over two minutes. Six different 
players scored the first six goals. At- 
tacker Erin Riordan then scored the 
seventh unanswered goal for the Jays 
with just under 22 minutes to go in 
the first half. Davidson finally re- 
sponded witha goal two minuteslater, 
but any hope of a comeback by the 
Wildcats was quickly quelled, as 
Hopkins responded with eight 
straight goals. Davidson scored twice 
more before the half, but it was too 
little, too late. The Jays took a 15-3 
lead into the half. 

Hopkins picked up in the second 
half right where it left off in the first. 
Key started the second half by scor- 
ing three straight goals, including two 
unassisted scores in which she drove 
herself through what seemed like the 
entire Davidson defense. Junior 
midfielder Julia Kleene and soph 
more attackers Molly Burnett and 
Lauren Dean each tallied scores for 
the Jaysin the second half, as Hopkins 
held a6-2 second eerconnaas advan- 
tage en route toa 21-5 
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FOCUS 


Spring Break is almost upon us, and we're 
as psyched as you are for days of partying, 
here and abroad. For “breaking” on a bud- 
get, sticking close to B’more, and a not so 
glorious review of a college vacation mecca, 
check out this week’s Spring Break Focus. 
*B2 


















FEATURES 


How a little metal ball can affect your sex life 
Plus, Texas Hold ‘Em and its popularity on col- 
lege campuses. Also, the rivalries that are oh, 
so much a part of Division | lacrosse.* B3 










What is it like to climb Mt. Kilimanjaro? Ask 
freshman Rose Zulliger. Plus, a new Web site 
devoted to college life.- B4 









What one local company is doing to 
prepare Baltimore city schoolchildren for the 
world of business and some hotties you'll 
want to make a part of your day.» B5 


A&E 


- }Find out where the pretty, floaty French 
watercolors on display at Hopkins’ own Ev- 
ergreen House have been hiding for a year, 
and with the help of some theatre magic, 
take a trip to Copenhagen and find out 
how your old Uncle Vanya is doing after all 
these years. » B6 






















Check out our reviews of the latest music 
from Orgy, Clumsy Lovers and Adalayda, 
get ready to show off your jazz hands at 
Cafe Hon in Hampden and get the low 
down on innocuous college jam music 
straight from its God-head, Pat McGee « B7 














PHOTO ESSAY 


Check out our awesome coverage of John 
Kerry's primary stop in the great state of 
Maryland. 

Now that he’s basically sealed the Demo- 
cratic nomination, take a look at the man 
who plans to beat George W. 
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BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JoHNs HopkINs News-LeTTER 


In the high fashion world ‘ haw 
ioning, travel agents are so last sea- 
cet Flipping through guides from 
Fodors and Frommers are just as con- 
venient and informative as driving to 
the local travel bureau. But now, the 
true inner geeks of our society are 
clinging to the ever-powerful travel 
Web sites like  http:// 
www.Expedia.com and http:// 
www. Orbitz.com. With trips thatused 
to require months, sometimes years, 
of planning, 4 deluxe getaway is 
booked in a matter of minutes. Even 
with reduced fares and bargain deals, 
what’s the real price of booking pack- 
ine? 
ap year, college students pay 
homage to the glorified search en- 
gines of http://www. Travelocity.com 
and http://www.priceline.com, just 
a few. 
Z Ifyou havea destination and time 
period in mind, booking trips for 
spring break takes as much plan- 
ning as finding a designated driver 
fora night at the bars, but the glori- 
ous side of pleco doesn’t 
ome without problems. 
Web sites Fike Expedia and 
Orbitz allow you to search for pack- 
ages with multiple people and show 
x ‘edpqvetall price along with the 
Fc tt ss . 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Kim Airs abandoned a position as 
a research secretary at Harvard Uni- 
versity to “sell rubber dildos to girls.” 
And it was Airs’ visit to campus last 
week that left a least one female 
Hopkins student feeling that she has 
just had “the best Saturday night 
ever. 

Airs stood clad in a black stretch 
unitard last weekend, in front of a 
crowd of female students in the AMR 
multipurpose room, ready to lead the 
very first Female Pleasure Seminar/ 
Masturbation Workshopat Hopkins. 

“Don’t worry I’m not gonna get 
naked,” she promised the group of 
all-female students and community 
members. 

Junior Brianna Schuyle, V-Day 
JHU executive committee co-chair, 
had heard about Airs’ tour from a 
friend who had seen her presenta- 
tion at Brandeis University in 
Waltham, Mass. 

She had hoped to bring Airs to 
Hopkins last year but was unable to 
secure funding until this year, when 
five other Hopkins groups — 
DSAGA, the Department of 
Women, Gender, and Sexuality, 
JHU Feminist Association, the HSA 
Programming Committee and the 
Health and Wellness Center — 
agreed to serve as co-sponsors. The 
event was scheduled to correspond 
with V-Day JHU’s production of 
Eve Ensler’s Vagina Monologues 
performed the previous week. 

The “proprietrix” of “Grand 
Opening” (pun intended), a chain of 
female positive sexuality boutiques 





located outside of Boston and nowin 
Los Angeles, Airs also serves on the 
International Society for the Study of 
Women’s Sexual Health and is a cer- 
tified sex educator. She tours college 
campuses to present the seminar and 
to talk openly and humorously about 
female sexuality in laid back and safe 
settings. 

“Tlove college students,” Airs said, 
“Some have had experience. Some 
maybe not. You can’t assume any- 
thing,” 

Airs’ presentation included every- 
thing from a discussion of the 
fetishized phenomena of female 
ejaculation (a subject that she con- 
tends is not discussed in medical 
school, reflecting the taboo surround- 
ing female sexuality) to a thorough 
review of female anatomy with the 


visual aid ofa prop she called (among . 


other things) a “vulva puppet.” She 
emphasized loving yourself and be- 
ing comfortable and secure with your 
level of sexuality and your sexual 
needs. 

Airs, for example, confessed that 
she’s a “g-spot gal” and illustrated 
how women can better service this 
area of their anatomy, but she also 
stressed that other women will un- 
doubtedly enjoy other forms of sexual 
stimulation better. “You can’t always 
assume that one women’s sexual plea- 
sure will be another’s,” she said. 

The “climax” of the evening per- 
haps was Airs’ demonstration of 
sexual breathing techniques. She 
urged women to pay closer attention 
to their breathing during sexual exer- 
cises and hopped on top of a card 
table to illustrate for her audience 
how’ deep breathing and focusing 
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“Tt strengthen-eth 
the passion but 
decreas-eth the 
performance.” 





—Neuroscience Prof. Dr. Linda 
Gorman, using Shakespearean dia- 
lect to explain the effects of alcohol. 


‘Sat. evening 





DENISE TERRY/ NEWS-LETTER 


This isn’t your little brother’s bath toy. A vibrating rubber ducky was one toy Airs shared with her audience. 


one’s attention on the energy centers 
of the body can lead to orgasm. These 
methods, Airs contends, can bring 
women to orgasm without manual 
stimulation. 

Airs is currently working on a 
project with the National Institute 
of Health to study this technique in 


DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Waiting to exhale. One of Airs’ best tricks of the evening wasa demonstration of orgasm-inducing breathing. 


breakdown for each traveler. Each 


. airline ticket is designated to a spe- 


cific passenger, but one person must 
be labeled as the contact for hotel 
accommodations. 

Another important problem to 
check before booking is whether or 
not the Web site allows each person 
to pay separately. To book with 
Expedia, for example, the trip must 
be charged on one credit card and 
can quickly turn a fun vacation into a 
money-collecting nightmare. 

You also can arrange the search 
results based on price and location. 
One of the biggest advantages to 
package deals are reduced fares, and 
each company has special deals with 
specific airlines and hotels. Before 
you get too excited about a really 
cheap package deal, check the air- 
fare. 

Mostsearch engines automatically 
pair up the best rates, which usually 
means flying early in the morning. 
Flightsin the late morning, afternoon 
or evening could affect the overall 
price by $100 or more. 

Hotels and room rates also require 
more than the once-over. Expedia 
and Orbitz usually offer a description 
of the hotel and list reviews by previ- 
ous vacationers. Places are rated ona 
five-star scale. Be careful when check- 
ingouttheroom descriptions for each 
package deal. 


The search engines often offer 
great deals on restoration rooms or 
rooms in an area being renovated. 
While some list them as renovation 
rooms, others don’t, so be sure to 
compare results from each Web site. 

Room layout (like single, double 
or suite) also should be specified if 
the search engine allows it. For a va- 
cation with four people, a room with 
one king-size bed or one with two 
double beds makes a big difference, 
and might challenge the meaning ofa 
close friendship. 

Each Web site has its own perks 
and problems, so you have to check 
all of them to find the best deal for 
you. Before booking, make sure the 


Web site doesn’t add on an addi- . 


tional surcharge for use of their 
online services. Also, be aware of 
what you’re agreeing to before you 
agree to it. 

When Expedia or Orbitz gives 
you one price when you search and 
a higher price when you book, go 
through the charges item by item to 
catch what was added. 

In most cases, it’s just tax, but 
some Web sites do arbitrarily sign 
you up for cancellation insurance 
(for an additional fee, of course). 


They give you the option of 


unchecking the box, but you have 
to look for it, or you might sign off 
on something you didn’t want. 


Priceline is a site for the experi- 
enced user and a traveler willing to 
make big sacrifices for the lowest rates. 
When booking package deals, 
Priceline is similar to Travelocity and 
Expedia, but if you plan on booking 
hotel and airfare separately, the pro- 
cess gets a little tricky. 

You tell them what day you want 
to fly and to what destination, and 
they'll make sure you have a flight - 
but you have to pay for it without 
knowing what time of day it leaves 
and what airline it’s on. Often times, 
you'll get a call a couple of hours be- 
fore it leaves to let you know. Hotels 
offer the same deal - dirt-cheap prices, 
but you have to pay before knowing 
where you'll stay. 

The most important part of 
Internet booking is the last screen 
you'll see - the confirmation screen. 
Print one for your records, then print 
another for your desk and another for 
who knows where. Although you’re 
assigned thatall-important confirma- 
tion number that reserves your pack- 
age, don’t hesitate to check whether 
or not your hard-earned money was 
invested in a legitimate deal. 

Request that hard copies of the 
airline tickets be sent to your home. 
When dealing with Expedia, flight 
tickets can be mailed, but no confir- 
mation for the hotel is sent, so call the 
hotel directly and use your package 


hopes of teaching it to paraplegic 
and quadriplegic women who can- 
not sexually stimulate themselves. 
“T got paid by the government to 
orgasm,” Airs said. “So that was 
pretty cool.” 

The seminar also provided a run- 
through of various products that can 
aid womenin finding sexual pleasure, 
by themselves or with others. Again, 
Airs stressed individual comfort. 
“Masturbate with toys. Masturbate 
without toys. Whatever feels thebest,” 
she said. 

Airs pulled everything from lip- 
stick and rubber ducky-shaped vi- 
brators (the latter is called Rub My 
Ducky), to Japanese condoms, which 
she considers higher quality, from a 
black suitcase. She commented about 
traveling with vibrators and making 
them waterproofby putting them ina 
condom, recalled blowing up 
condoms like balloons at Red Sox 
games, ran various sexual lubricants 
through her fingers to demonstrate 
their consistencies -and continually 
joked to kept the atmosphere relaxed. 
“Tf this were real,” she said, referring to 
one of the vibrators, “it'd be monoga- 
mous and married.” 

Freshman Sarah Eichstedt found 
that Air’s use or humor inher presenta- 
tion made it easier to talk about sensi- 
tive subject matter. “I thought she was 
hilarious,” she said. 

Schuyle and her co-chair Jen 
Volfson were pleased with the turn- 





out as the seats they had arranged 
for the audience were filled entirely 
and many additional audience 
members took seats on the floor. 
“The girls that I talked to had a re- 
ally great time,” Volfson said. 

Schuyle did note, however, that she 
was disappointed that the event had 
been left out of the Student Council e- 
mail detailing the campus events and 
activities scheduled for last week. “If 
[the e-mail listing] had happened,” she 
said, “I think we would have had a big- 
ger turnout.” 

Regardless, some of those that did 
attend weresurprised but delighted that 
such a presentation took place at 
Hopkins, a school often thought of as 
conservative. “I think it was a good 
idea,” said freshman Amelia Martin. 
“Female sexuality needs to stop being 
so secretive.” 

Freshman Monica Wendel agreed 
that the presentation was a great thing 
for what can be a “inale-oriented” 
school. “I-thought it was a really great 
thing for the female population at 
Hopkins,” she said. 

Airs agreed thather seminar and the 
information she hoped to disseminate 
can be particularly useful for women 
who find themselves in a stressed out, 
high-pressure college community like 
Hopkins. “It’s the mind/body connec- 
tion,” she said. “ 

When you're in an academic set- 
ting, you forget what your body 
needs.” 


COURTESY OP HTTP://WWW. JOANITABOR.ORG 
Before you can navigate the Straw Market in Nassau, Bahamas, you 
have to ride the waves of the cyber travel agents to book your trip. 


confirmation number to make sure 
the room is reserved. 
In today’s spring break fever, hot 
spots change as often as the length 
of Paris Hilton’s skirts. To navigate 
the waves cheaply, you’ve got to 


navigate the Internet and use the 
up-to-date resources. Just make 
sure you know what to look out for, 
and your vacation will be your most 
sensible and enjoyable online pur- 
chase yet. 
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Booking your spring break on a budget A party for tourists, 
but not for the locals 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


While everyone else on campus is 
talking about their weeklong vaca- 
tions to some tropical island or ex- 
tensive tours of Europe’s best, what 
do you do and where can you go with 
chump change? 

Is there anything the economically 
challenged can do over spring break? 
Low budget, last minute planning 
might sound like an impossible task, 
but witha little creativity and an open 
mind, your plans can be just as excit- 
ing. 

One of the classic ideas for a 
cheap vacation is the Road 


Trip. When cruising the highways, 
the possibilities are endless — you 
have the freedom to go anywhere 
within driving distance. 

The most obvious choice for a 





location relatively close to Hopkins 
is Ocean City, Md., a three-hour 
drive away. Once you and your 
friends arrive at Ocean City, you 
can lounge on 
the beach all day, 
enjoy dinner ata 
restaurantonthe 
boardwalk and 
party atthe clubs 
and bars at night. 

The plan is 
simple, and you 
and your friends 
will have a low- 
key, low-mainte- 
nance break. 

As for a place 
to stay, you can 


them. 


There are a lot of 
unconventional things 
to do here if you take a 
little time to look for 


For more information about 
Ocean City, check out http:// 
www.ocean-city.com. 

For those of you who would 
rather gamble 
the week away 
in anair-condi- 
tioned casino, 
Atlantic City is 
the nearby va- 
cation spot for 
you. 

Located 
about two and 
a half hours 
from Balti- 
more, this 
gambler’s para- 
dise is filled 





choose an inex- 

pensive hotel, or for the more brave 
and adventurous, rough it at a 
campground area. 


with casinos, 
restaurants, nightclubs and other 
touristy places to explore. Lodging 
options include hotels, bed and 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW-USER. TU-CHEMNITZ.DE/ 





As long as you don’t gamble your money away, nearby Atlantic City isa fun and affordable spring break trip. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE FOR SPRING BREAK HOTSPOTS 





while livin’ large. 
Cancun, Mexico 


—To quote a Dave Matthews 
Band song, don’t drink the wa- 
ter. Mexico is notorious forcon- 
tamination of their drinking wa- 
ter, fresh fruit, vegetables and 
shellfish. 


—Consuming these products 
often leads to an intestinal ail- 
ment known as “turista,” or 
more commonly, traveler’s di- 
arrhea. 





—To be on the safe side, always 
wash your hands before eating, 
drink only bottled water, and 
avoid rice, uncooked food, 
unrefridgerated seafood and un- 
pasteurized milk. 


—Mild cases can be treated with 
Pepto Bismal, coupled by salt/ 
sugar solution and/or chamo- 
mile tea to rehydrate. 


- Miami, Florida 


_ —For those staying outside the 















n system is not exactly 


ere you want to go. 


- snazzy ArtDecodistrictofSouth — 
Beach, you'll have to travel to. 
"the action, and the public trans- 


—While you can get by on eat- 
ing food on-the-go from street 
vendors, be prepared to pay for 
regular meals ($6 for breakfast, 
$12 for lunch and $30 for dinner, 
typically), and cover charge for 
most bars and clubs are just as 


pricey. 


—For you party animals eager to 
get groovin’, a word to the wise: no 


one goes to the clubs before 11 


p.m., and most in South Beach 
keeps the drinks and music flow- 
ing until 5 a.m. 


—You think Baltimore cards 
hard? Leave the fakes at home, 
because if you try them on Miami 
bouncers, you won’t be going 
home with them. 


Negril, Jamaica 


—Unless youjust won the national 
wrestling championships and can 
take on 10 men single-handedly, 
stay close to the hotels and main 
shopping areas. 


Jamaica, and many citizens try 
to work illegally in the tourism 
industry, as unlicensed cab driv- 
ers, unrecognized tour guides, 
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nt and often don’t locals, many of who attemptto sell 
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can catch up with it at the next — 


Before you board your flight or hit the waves, every spring break hot spot has 
its problems. Here are some tips for the traveller to keep you safe and aware 


Cruises 


—The first and most important 
order ofbusiness is to make sure 


you're on the type of cruise you | 


want, i.e. family, luxury, party, 
resort, romantic, adventure, or 
educational. If you and your 
friends were looking for abreak | 
from studying all night at the 
library, finding out the first day 
that you booked an educational 
cruise wouldbeabit disappoint- 
ing. 


—You WILL gain weight ona 
cruise, or at least feel com- 
pletely bloated when you dis- 
embark. While many ships 
offer low-fat choices, food is 
available 24/7, so you'll be in- 
clined to eat too much any- 
way. My advice: do some ex- 
ercise if you can, walk around 
all the ports of call, and eat 
whatever you want. After all, 
you're on vacation! 


_—Make all calls before you 
i: board the ship, or arrange to — 

—Outside of the built-up, tour- — 

isty areas, poverty is rampantin — He 

Calls from your room might - 


call family and friends from 
different ports ahead of time. — 


‘cost anywhere from $6.95 to 
$16.95 per minute, andthe call _ 
isn’t refunded if connection is 


+ 2 


- __Don’tbelate returning to the | 


ship at each port. The ship can, 
-andwill, leave withoutyou. You 
rt, but you'll have to foot the — 


ea 










breakfasts, and campgrounds. Plus, 
if you get tired of the gambling 
scene, you aren’t too far from the 
beach. To learn more about Atlan- 
tICHE City, eo Orn tO mm tit pL 
www.atlanticcitynj.com. 

If you want to try a slightly less 


directed and much more quirky | 


road trip, you could always make it | 


your traveling group’s goal to drive 
to random monuments and attrac- 
tions in nearby states. 

With this option, you can choose 
just about anything that suits your 
personal interests, or at least your 
sense of humor. 

In Maryland, you can catch the 
Cunningham Falls Maple Syrup Fes- 
tival in Thurmont, Md. Mar. 13 and 
enjoy pancakes and fresh maple 
syrup. 

From there, check out the ze- 
bras and Siberian tigers at the 
Plumpton Park Zoo in Rising Sun, 


Md., which, if nothing else, is fun | 


to say. 


The next day, make a pit stop at | 
| I love Baltimore 


Ripley’s Believe it or Not! Museum in 
Ocean City. 

You get the point — there area lot 
of unconventional things to do here if 
you take alittle time to look for them. 
If you’re feeling particularly adven- 
turous, you could extend your jour- 
ney to other states — Lancaster, Pa. 
(home of the Amish), look out! 

Another option is to take a train 
to New York City or Washington, 
D.C. 

Maybe you'd like to spend the 
money you saved on expensive 


plane tickets ona shopping spreeat | 


one-of-a-kind vintage stores in the 
city. 

Or you could finally visit one 
of the numerous museums, art 
galleries, or historical monuments 


that you have always wanted to | 
| seemed eager to push his expertise, so 


see. 

If music is more your thing, find 
aconcert in one of the clubs or con- 
cert venues. In other words, pick 
out some things that you have mean- 
ing to do but never have the time 
for, and actually get out there and 
try them out! 

A final possibility is to track down 
a friend who lives. somewhere fun, 
like California or Florida, and try 
mooching off them. Hey, it doesn’t 
hurt to take advantage of your re- 
sources! 

No matter what you decide to do 
on your inexpensive spring break, 
have fun, make the most of it, and 
take pictures! 








outh Beach isnot Miami. It’s 
a tourist resort with junk- 
heaped overpriced shops, 
elaborate hotels with menial 
laborers and women com- 
peting to spend more wearing less. 

It’s an oasis from reality, an over- 
priced fairy tale for spring breakers, 
romancers and the elderly. 

But it’s not Miami. 

I’ve always been told that Baltimore 
is one of the crappiest cities. But Miami 
is not only crappy — it’s hypocritical 
too. I was there for only a week during 
spring break, but I saw flashes of pov- 
erty, of the real working living Miami, 
beneath theshoddy extravagance ofthe 


| city’s celebrities and tourists. 


JESSICAVALDEZ 
GuEsT EDITORIAL 


I think cities 
are moving and 
fascinating, like 
people. I’m a 
Marylander, and 


—Iseeinitacity 

of the past, a city 

that has to remember its heyday be- 
cause its present is so harsh. In Mi- 
ami, I sawa city sucked dry by celeb- 
rities and tourists, full of people 
floundering in poverty to support 
others’ parasitic opulence. 

It’s been a year since I vacationed 
there, and Miami has become a set of 
impressions in my memory, small 
incidents that represent the whole. 

Even the taxi ride from the airport 
to South Beach was a lesson and a 
memory. Thetaxidriver—astumpy, 
hairy man with speckled grey hair 
and a rolling Latino accent — chat- 
tered about politics and Bush and war 
— he knew more about foreign rela- 
tions than most Hopkinsstudents. He 


when I tried to make a comment, he 
sometimes interrupted me to reas- 
sert his opinion. 

He hada PhD. He was from Latin 
America ... I forget which 
county. And he was onlya taxi driver. 

You can’t find jobs in Miami, he 
said. This city’s for tourists and the 
wealthy. 

Afterheleftmeatthehotel, relaxed 
for several days in South Beach, which 
seemed to me — a small town girl — 
like a southern Manhattan, a sort of 
embodiment of that liberal term 
“conscpicous consumption.” I had 
wine at outdoor restaurants, wore a 
new skirt every day. and lounged on the 


beach. 

Butevenat the hotel, the superficial- 
ity was broken by reality. As I enjoyed 
my youth at the hotel pool, an elderly 
woman shuffled by in her one-piece 
swimsuit. She wandered up tovacation- 
erslikeacatseekingattentionand found 
two other women in their 50s whom 
she called “children.” 

[listened to her talk, interested by her 
amused outrage at young people’s rude- 
ness. The 50 year-old asked her what she 
does now that she doesn’t work. 

I travel, she said. I’ve been to Eu- 
rope, to South America ... almost 
everywhere. I travel alone since my 
husband died. I’ve been here nowal- 
most a month. 

Alone? Asked 
the woman. 

Yes, but you 
meet interesting 
people. I haven’t 
been lonely. 

Her voice was 
softer as she said 
that — staying ata hotel where people 
come and go every seven days or. . 
so. Even on South Beach, people 
grapple with age and death and lone- 
liness, and in the woman’s case, she 
was trying to find happiness in other 
people’s happiness, not realizing that 
it wasn’t happiness but superficiality, 

When I left South Beach and es- 
caped the wealthy, or pseudo wealthy, 
vacationers - that’s where I learned the 
most. I took a tour of Miami. 

Our bus — crammed with for- 
eigners and Americans, young and 
old, married and dating — passed the 
homes of celebrities, the strip malls, 
the Cuban and cultural areas of Mi, 
ami. We saw whole islands owned by 
actors, neighborhoods designed to 
look like English tudor houses and 
homes that looked like mansions. 

When he wasn’t on the micro- 
phone for the official tour, the tour 
guide toldanother story of Miami. He, 
said if you weren’t rich, Miami could 
bea dirt heap. 

Jobs are scarce, housing poor and 
even the most qualified could only 
find work, for example, as a tour 
guide. He said he lived in a dump, 
and I thought of the contrast: leading 
tours of celebrity vacation houses 
while he could barely get by. 

My memories of spring break are 
short and stilted, but they were about 
more than just a relaxing vacation. 





It's not too late to get great rates 


BY EMILY NALVEN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Im an expert on vacations. I'd 
become a travel agent if there was any 
money in it. All day and night, I plan 
cheap and exotic vacations with the 
little time and even less money that I 
have. 

My biggest source of inspiration is 
the Sunday Travel section in The 
Washington Post. They havea section 
called Deals, which consists of the 
cheapest flights, hotel packages and 
cruises in the upcoming weeks from 
the D.C./Baltimore area. 

In a recent issue, Spanair offered 
complimentary tickets from Dulles 
to Madrid if you came to the airport 
wearinga flamenco costume. Another 
special consisted ofa free weekend of 
food and lodging. The catch? You 
needed to book a flight on Virgin 
Atlantic to Brussels any Thursday 
from May thru June. 

I advise checking the travel sec- 
tion regularly on Sunday mornings 
and calling as soon as you find the 
vacation for you. Like other people 
who want a great holiday with mini- 
mal expense, the flights, hotels and 
rental cars always seem to sell out 
very quickly, especially for any de- 
cent travel date. 

Other things I check regularly 
are the e-fares and e-savers avail- 
able online from all the major com- 
mercial carriers. US Airways rou- 
tinely has rock-bottom prices on 
flights from Baltimore-Washington 
International Airport to the Carib- 
bean from as low as $300 with taxes 
during the off-season of February 
and October. 

United Airways fares to East-Asian 
destinations hover around $600 sans 
taxes, for round trip service from 
Washington. Be careful when pur- 
chasing tickets for these fares because 
they have lots of clauses regarding 
travel dates and can’t be combined 
with any other promotion. 

If you don’t need to buy your 
tickets more than a week in advance, 
these tickets are ideal. Check the 





Web sites Tuesday morning for air- 
fare for the following two weeks. If 
you have time to kill, you can head 
out to the airport and try to go on 
standby. Since the escalated secu- 
rity measures have changed standby 
policies and all the airlines have 
been consolidating flights, it’s dif- 
ficult to find these seats. Neverthe- 
less, all airlines have them and you 
just have to be boisterous and finda 
nice person in customer service to 
sell them to you. 

Hostels do exist in the U.S., al- 
though they are difficult to come by. 
Many YMCAs rent rooms out at dis- 
counted prices as well. If you’re a 
member of your local YMCA, check 
out possible options of staying there 
when you travel. 

When traveling overseas, word of 
mouth is the best option. Hostels In- 
ternational operates a Web site, but 
doesn’t give you a great idea of the 
neighborhood of the hostels or the 


likelihood that some drunkard will 
steal your stuff in the middle of the 
night. Regardless, hostels are the 
cheapest and easiest way to sleep le- 


_ gally. The only thing to consider is 


an 


oe ; 
The pristine beaches of Miami 
You can still ®serve your Sy of college 


that many won’t let you enter the fa- 
cility after midnight. This means all 
partying and sobering up must be 
done early, to avoid getting locked 
out of the hostel at night. 

Lastly, insurance is something to 
think about. Getting sick isn’t fun, 
especially when on vacation. Check 
out the Johns Hopkins University 
health policy, specifically for inter- 
national travel. Most U.S.-based in- 
surance companies don’t offer exten-" 
Sive coverage if you get sick overseas. 
The Hopkins policy is cheap and 
works as a second layer of security, if 
nothing else. 

_ Good luck finding some inexpen-, 
Sive, interesting alternatives to going 
home and crashing with your parents 
during Spring Break. 
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Piercing: only your 
tongue should hurt 


I've wanted to get a tongue piercing 
ever since I turned 21. However, my 
boyfriend is very against the idea. He 
says that tongue piercing “looks trashy” 
and can also cause health and dental 
problems. I tell him that it could im- 
prove our sex life, but he doesn’t care. 
What should I do? 


ow re a big girl and this is 
your tongue — you have 
the right to get a hole in it 
if you want to, and your 
boyfriend only knew the 
pleasures that were coming to him, 
you might find him quickly changing 
his tune (to a moan). However, there 
are some definite pitfalls to a tongue 
piercing that you might not have 
thought about, which is where your 
boyfriend’s objections are coming 
from. Trashy looks and tongue infec- 


kissing — all types (OK, so your boy- 


new best friend. After this, you hon- 
estly might not even want the thing 
anymore. 

Your boyfriend’s issues with 
“looking trashy” actually present a 
better argument than the health is- 
sues. Very few things say to guys “I 
like giving head” quite like a tongue 
piercing. As small as it is, the little 
knob on a tongue ring is notorious 
for adding electrifying texture to the 
tongue. Guys love it and figure if you 
have a ring, you love it, too. That’s 


where the “trashy” image comes in. | 


However, you can address this by 
making it less visible during the day 
by changing the size and color/mate- 
rial of the bar and ball. As long as 
you 'resubtleabouthaving one, I don’t 





tions areno doubtthe think your 
big tongue ring turn- boyfriend’s con- 
offs; however, ap- cerns about 
pearance and hygiene looking trashy 
are things you can should stop you. 
control. Of more im- Plus, you can 
portance, people take the piercing 
wouldn’t go through out at any point, 
all the pain, swelling and most people 
and mouthwash if I’ve known 


théir life was going to 
get worse: You're 
right — a tongue ring 
is one more step to- 
wards making your 
sex life a whole lot 
hotter. Personally, I 
can think of better 





JESS BEATON 
ORGASMIC 


rarely last more 
than a year or 
two with one, 
anyway. 
Now!’m talk- 
ing like I might 
have some per- 
sonal experience 


places on your body with this— sorry, 
to explore for this goal my tongue never 
.c: butlet me first dis- CHEMISTRY did anything that 
pel your boyfriend’s bad to me to de- 
tongue ring trepida- serve a hole in it. 


tions. 

‘People worry about the medical 
issues more than they have to. I hope 
(and so would your boyfriend) that if 
you decide to get a piercing, espe- 
cially in your tongue, you are smart 
enough to go to aclean place that uses 
sterile instruments. Past that, as long 
as your piercing is in the center of 
your tongue and is perpendicular to 
it, there should be minimal problems 
with your gums and teeth. This is not 
to say that problems with teeth and 
gumsaren’t more likely when putting 
a metal foreign object in your mouth, 
butI promise, you re just not going to 


keep it in long enough to have any _ 


long term problems.. 

As far as hygiene and upkeep, this 
is really more your issue: It’s a pain 
and you have to keep that thing spot- 
less, not to mention forgo a lot of 
favorite pastimes for a while. These 
include (at least the first couple of 
days) smoking (although not a good 
idea anyway), hot foods, alcohol and 


This knowledge is derived from 
the lessons learned and benefits 
reaped froma former boyfriend. Our 
positions were actually reversed from 
yours. I had problem with tongue 
piercings on girls, but I thought it 
would be a great idea for my boy- 
friend to get one. For my 18th birth- 
day, I got my wish — and it vibrated. 
So I know: your sex life is definitely 
going to get a kick-start out of this. 

Basically, your boyfriend might 
wanta trial period before he gives his 
final verdict. However, he is still not 
feeling it (literally) or is just too 
grossed out, there are some pretty 
good alternatives — and yougetmore 
of the benefit this time. 

Think south, and in some cases way 
south. A couple of friends of mine can 
attest to the benefits (and some pitfalls) 
of nipple and “clit” piercings. To me 
those are hotter than a tongue piercing 
ever will be because they still will in- 
crease your kicks, but they're for you — 
not everyone who watches you eat. 















Princeton still sucks: why lax ri 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


There are a lot of things that come 
with being a Hopkins student. Every- 
omie asks you if you're going to be a 
doctor, you get to take five classes 
each semester instead of the four that 
your friends at most other colleges 
do, you become pretty street smart 

about walking around a big city at 
night, and if you're lucky, at the end 
of itall you'll get a piece of paper with 
a stamp and a signature saying you 
madeit through. But there isone more 
thing that comes with being a mem- 
ber of the Hopkins community and it 
is something that is somehow in- 
rained in every student, alum and 
rte here regardless of 
race, pedigree 


; itcel sathart top ti ch these 
itself in the ler WIL 
igstanding adversaries. The Bh 





: Need sex advice? Send a question and 
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ber one, but games against these two 


- teamsholda special place in the hearts 


of Hopkins fans just raring to launch 

into some sideline taunting. 
Thankfully, they won’t have to hold 

in their venom for long. This week’s 


matchup,onMarchéthathomeagainst — 


Princeton, gives them a reason to 
scream themselveshoarserighttowards 
the beginning of the season. 

Hopkins lacrosse diehards itching 


for the Maryland throw-down will 


have to cool their heels awhile. The 
televised night game featuring play- 
ers in throwback jerseys from the 
1970s isn’t scheduled until April 17th 
— more than a month away. 

Throughout its long and storied 
history, the Hopkins lacrosse pro- 
gram has considered many schools 
its rivals. As professor and lacrosse 
fan Tristan Davies a it, por 

"reas as Hopkins is and you 
es ey good as Hopkins does, 
everyone is your rival.” 

Whoever is good is considered a 
rival and throughout the years mini- 
vendettas have cropped up between 
Hopkinsand other lacrosse giants like 
Syracuse, University of Virginia, 


Duke and Navy. But no matter who 
_ they’re up against, Hopkins coaching 
staff treats 


each and ewery game very — 
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Texas Hold’em catches on at college 


Tournaments abound as poker fans gather for fun 


| BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 

| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 
friend might not like this). Antibac- | 
terial mouthwash mightbecomeyour | 


Saturday night at Hopkins, and 
students huddle around a table, try- 
ing to concentrate. They’re not at the 
library. They’re not even studying. 
They’ reat Terrace Court, right on the 
Homewood campus, and they’re a 
testament to the growing phenom- 
enon that is Texas Hold’em poker. 

The event, held by the Resident 
Advisory Board (RAB), drew some 
60 students — an impressive feat con- 
sidering that the prizes were not too 
substantial (the grand prize was a $50 
gift certificate to the Towson Mall), 
and advertising for the event was done 
only the day before. 

“[The attendance] was something 
kind ofunusual,” explains RAB Com- 
munity Director Sid Ramesh. “Usu- 
ally you have to advertise for a few 
days to get that kind of response.” 

And the RAB isn’t the only group 
that’s seeing it. 

In early January, Loyola College- 
Maryland’s Office of Student Activi- 
ties drew roughly 180 students and 
faculty toa $20 buy-in Hold’em tour- 
nament that offered a choice between 
a spring break trip to Acapulco or a 
$3,500 gift certificate to Best Buy. 

Hold’em, which has invaded the 
national psyche in a variety of forms, 
is particularly popular on college 
campuses. 

“It’s a way to have fun with friends 
that gets them away from drinking 
every night on campus,” explains se- 
nior Dave Albright, who has held 
three poker tournaments from his 
house this year. 

Many players agree that Texas 
Hold’em presents a more exciting at- 
mosphere than other forms of poker. 
To win a hand, players need the best 
five-card combination of the two 
cards they are dealt and the five com- 
munity cards on the table. Two cards 
(often called a “pocket” or “hole”) 
are dealt to each player. Opening bets 
are placed, as each player has the op- 
tion of checking (waiting to see how 
everyone else bets), raising (increas- 
ing the bet), calling (meeting the bet), 
or folding (withdrawing from the 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://GAMING. UNLV.EDU/WSOP 


Back in 1970, at the first World Series of Poker, there were no table cameras. And they dressed really weird. 


round). Three community cards are 
then turned over (the “flop”). An- 
other round of betting proceeds, fol- 
lowed by a fourth card that is turned 
over (the “turn” or “fourth street”). 
The third round of betting then takes 
place, followed by a fifth card (the 
“river” or “fifth street”). The final 
round of betting takes place, and the 
player with best five-card combina- 
tion wins the pot. Games vary as to 
whether bets are capped (limit) or 
not (no limit). 

“Texas Hold’em is the Cadillac of 
poker forareason,” explains Albright. 
“When you [play] no limit, it’s the 
most competitive [style of poker] and 
takes the most guts.” 

Much of the Hold’em phenom- 
enon has been attributed to the tele- 
vised poker tournaments that have 
become popular in the past two years. 

ESPN airs the “World Series of 
Poker,” the Travel Channel has 
“W orld Poker Challenge” and Bravo 





COURTESY OF HTTP://GAMING. UNLV.EDU/WSOP 


puts on “Celebrity Poker Challenge.” 
While the “World Series of Poker” has 
been played for over 30 years, ithad not 
been televised until recently. The tour- 
nament, which consists of 839 players 
and lasts for five days, awards the win- 
ner a $2.5 million prize. “It’s become a 
television event,” explains Graff. “It’s 
exciting to watch people risk a million 
dollars on just a few pieces of paper.” 

In fact, according to Time Maga- 
zine, this year’s World Series of Poker 
attracted over three times the viewers 
that tuned in to the same time slot last 
year. 

The televised poker tournaments 
presentareality-TV meets sports and 
gambling structure, complete with re- 
curring characters like Chris 
Moneymaker (that’s his real name), 
MIT graduate Robert Varkonyi, and 
Annie Duke, who finished 10th in 
2000 while eight months pregnant. 
Short player bios are often featured 
between hands, and TV commenta- 


Sure, this dealer at last year’s World Series of Poker looks creepy. But you could win $2.5 million at his table. 


seriously. “From a coaching stand- 
point, every gameistreated thesame,” 
says Hopkins men’s lacrosse head 
coach, Dave Pietramala. “We give the 
same respect to every opponent. We 
can’t afford not to.” 

Some players have a different take 
however. “But for a young player, 
17,18, 19 years old, they are always 
very very excited about the Princeton 
game,” Pietramala continued. “You 
can sense it and it’s human nature for 
young guys to do that. One of 
Princeton’s biggest advantages is that 
they are very hungry. It will make a 
heck of alacrosse game.” 

So why hate Princeton and Mary- 
land and not, say, Duke and Syra- 
cuse? The Princeton game is one that 
undergraduates have really started to 
relish in more recent years. This is the 


game for which rude T-shirts are 


printed up, banners are painted, and 
fraternity pledges are made to cover 
themselves in body paint. 

But there is a bit more history to it 
than that. Hopkins colors were origi- 
nally black and gold — take a look at 
President Brody’s ceremonial robes 
on Commencement Day if you want 
the proof — but Princeton’s orange 


and black uniforms made the two 
teams indistinguishable. Hence the 


Vi 


Blue Jay blue was born. 

Unless they’re lacrosse buffs, most 
of today’s undergraduate fans don’t 
know about such ancient color wars. 
Their disdain for Princeton exists in 





alries will never die 


the here and now. As Coach 
Pietramala says, “Princeton is one of 
the elite teams in Division One andin 
the last few years we’ve split wins 50- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 
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Apparently, Hopkins students aren’t big fans of the Princeton lax team. 





tors drum up the excitement. Tiny 
cameras around the table give the 
audiencea view ofeach player’s hand, 
and an on-screen guide calculates 
each player’s chances of winning. 

Graff believes that Texas Hold’em 
present the best format for television, 
because it’s relatively easy to learn 
and it’s more of a rapid game. 

“In general, people of all ages are 
certain to pick up poker because of 
[the television shows],” says Albright. 
“Tt’s really getting out there more.” 

Technology has also played a sub- 
stantial role in the Hold’em phenom- 
enon. Online gaming sites, such as 
http://www.pokerroom.com offer nov- 
ice and expert players alike a chance 
to play for play or real money with 
players from around the globe. Many- 
players agree, however, that Internet. 
poker takes away some of the psy-. 
chological nuances that are crucial to_ 
a live game. : 

And so, students are coming to-* 
gether to play, in weekly pick-up. 





Texas Hold’em is the 
Cadillac of poker for a 
reason.When you 
[play] no limit, it’s the 
most competitive 
[style of poker] and 


_ takes the most guts. 


—SENIOR DAVE ALBRIGHT 





games or organized tournaments. 
Albright started playing with his 
friends during his junior year and 
soon gotmoreseriousaboutthegame. | 
When he found that there were many 
other groups on campus who played - 
regularly, he began hosting larger _ 
tournaments, with buy-ins ranging 
fro $20-50. “The reason why we do it | 
is so those groups can come together, 
so people can get a feel for their level 
of skill compared to a wider group of 
people,” he explains. . 
“There’s quitea widerange ofplay- 
ers with different mentalities of how | 
they play the game,” Albright says. 
Healso explains thatwhilesome play- 
ers are in it for the money, others | 
simply play tohaveagoodtime. 
Graff, who has had a regular card | 
game with friends since high school, 


used to play a variety poker games, 


but now almost exclusively plays” 
Hold’em due to its re cent popularity. 
Graff usually plays with a rotating 
group of 15 or 20 people, occasion- 
ally bringing in others to play in tour-_ 
naments. ost 
“It used to be difficult to find eight 
guys to play [during freshman year],” , 
Graff says. “Now I can just send out — 
an e-mail and that pretty much sets it | 
up to have 10 people here,” _ 
“A lot of people want [the RAB to 
host a tournament) again,” says 
Ramesh, “Ifsomebody wanted to start — 
a [poker] club, it'd be a good club to _ 
start.” ( 
Around the country, jackpots are | 
growing and tables are being filled. | 
Texas Hold’em is the latest national 
pastime. 
“Some people play it like a sport, | 
some play it like a game,” explains — 
Albright. “It gets in your blood and 
doesn’t leave you.” 
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Students start ‘premiere 


site celebrating college life __ 


BY JASON FARBER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


The only thing on Ulife.com CEO 
and President Barrett Masso’s mind 
right now is spring break. 

Last Tuesday, Masso and Andrew 
Clark, ULife.com’s VP of sales, left 
their headquarters in Tempe, Ari- 
zona, and embarked ona month-long 
trip to promote their new website, 
which billsitselfas the “premier online 
portal celebrating the university 
lifestyle.” 

Their goal: to board their com- 
pany RV and take a tour of the 
continent’s most popular spring 
break destinations, starting in 
Panama City Beach, Florida, andend- 
ing in Cabo San Lucas, Mexico. 

ULife.com, which made its 
online debut on January 20th, was 
founded by Masso while he was a 
freshman at Arizona State Univer- 
sity. The site offers college students 
a wide selection of resources, rang- 
ing from sports scores and music 
downloads to an online dating ser- 
vice, which allows amorous students 
to meet likeminded individuals, 
whether they are located across the 
hall or across the country. 

- The site, which upon being loaded 
immediately begins playing the cho- 
rus to “Yeah!” by Usher (visitors can 
change the music or stop it if de- 
sired), also features financial services, 
such as a resume builder and a page 
where students can auction their old 
textbooks. 

“We started the textbook auc- 
tion so that students wouldn’t have 
to keep getting ripped off by their 
school’s bookstore,” said Clark, 
who graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 2001. 

_. Massoand Clark’s goalis to create 
a site run by college students that tar- 
gets college students, and that covers 
every facet of student life. Visitors to 
the site can check out the latest in 
college attire in the UStyle section, 
download music and movies in 
UMedia, and find travel deals in 
USpecials. 

“T don’t want any 40 year-old guys 


working on thesite,” said Masso, who 
is currently taking a year off between 
his junior and senior years of college 
to focus on the site. 

Upon arriving at Arizona State, 
Masso’s first enterprising idea was to 
set up a laundry and drying service 
for students who didn’t have cars, 
and hence could not easily go to the 
local laundromat. 

He then envisioned expanding 
the business to include other er- 
rands, such as picking up students’ 
groceries, thus making it a conve- 
nient one-stop delivery service. This 
is where he first came up with the 
idea for ULife.com, which he sees as 
being a high-tech extension of his 
earlier concept. 

“People depend so much on the 
web, and I realized that no one was 
making an online community just for 
college kids,” he said. 

In 2002, Masso met Clark through 
a mutual friend, and Clark was in- 








#rigued by the idea of the site. 

“College students are just so web- 
savvy,” said Clark. “Once they’re on 
there, there’s just this huge wealth of 
knowledge.” 

Currently, ULife’s CEO and VP 
of Sales are also its only two em- 
ployees. Having such a small staff 
has obviously affected the two men’s 
abilities to update the site, which is 
reflected by the lack of content in 
some areas (for example, Tolstoy’s 


Warand Peaceistheonlybook up for | 





auction on the textbook page). How- | RXS 


ever, Barrett Massoand AndrewClark | ® rm 


have grand plans for ULife.com. 

“I want this to be one of the biggest 
dot-coms out there,” said Masso. 
“That would say a lot to all the people 
who don’t think our generation can 
do anything.” 

“The slogan for the RV that we’re 
taking on spring break is ‘roughing it 
smoothly’,” said Clark. “And I guess 
that’s what we’re trying to do.” 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. ULIFE.COM 
Andrew Clark (left) and Barrett Masso (right) recently founded Ulife.com. 
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_.the college experience of multicultural freshmen. 


Applications: Available @ the Office of Multicultural Student Affairs, 
Mattin Center, Suite 210 and the Levering Union. 

Requirements: 2.5 GPA, rising sophomore or higher _ 

Website: htto:/ww,jhu.edumapp 

Deadline: Friday, March 26, 2004 @ 5 p.m. 


HELP SOMEONE ON THE PATH TO'SUCCESS. 
BE AM.A.P. - 


(Mentoring Assistance Peer) 


Orient... | 
Retain... 


Important MAPP Rush Events 
+ Dessert Social & Chill-Out Session ; 
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| Freshman Rose Zulliger stands atop the summit of Mt. Kilimanjaro, 
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~ COURTESY OF ROSE ZULLIGER 


Africa’s highest mountain. 


like to climb mountains 


BY DANIELLA MILLER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You may call yourself a rock 
climber, and perhaps you have done 
some hiking at one time or another 
in your life. However, chances are 
that you haven’t climbed Mt. 
Kilimanjaro. 

Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain 
in Africa, reaching 19,335.6 feetabove 
sea level, is a stratovolacano (a vol- 
cano composed of both lava flows 
and pyroclastic material) located at 
the northeastern tip of Tanzania, near 
the Kenyan border. A climb up 
Kilimanjaro, complete with wading 
through mists of the equatorial jungle 
to reach the ice, craters, and breath- 
taking views from the summit, is a 


| must for the adventurous and dedi- 


cated climber. 

Although Hopkins students are 
known to study at the “Hut” until 4 
a.m. and are praised for mastering the 
most complex theorems of mathemat- 
ics, climbing the highest mountain in 


Africa is quite another story. One look 


at this monster of a mountain would 
surely send the D-Level crowd away 
with their books over their heads. But 
not Rose Zulliger. 

Zulliger, a Hopkins freshman, has 
always loved the outdoors. She pres- 
ently works as a guide at a canoeing 
campin Northern Ontario, andislook- 
ing forward to being a Pre-Orientation 
leader for next year’s incoming fresh- 
man class. She is working with the Red 
Cross to create an outdoor leadership 
program for high school students in 
Baltimore. 

Zulliger seemingly hasrock climb- 
ing in her blood. “In 1991, when I was 
six years old, my dad climbed Mt. 
Kilimanjaro with his two brothers,” she 
said. “Over the next ten years, he 
climbed a number of mountains, 
summiting the highest points in South 
America, Australia, and Europe. When 
I was 10, I told my dad I was going to 
climb Mt. Kilimanjaro.” 

Zulliger’s father’s family consisted 
of nine children, and as a graduation 
gift, his parents allowed each child to 
choose a place in the United States to 
travel to. He took this tradition a step 
further and said that each of his chil- 
dren could go anywhere in the world. 
Naturally, Rosetookon the lofty goal of 
climbing Mount Kilimanjaro, and dur- 
ing her senior year of high school, she 
began planningher graduation trip. She 
was to travel on safari for nine days in 


Maryland “Twerps” battle it ou 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 

50 with them, two each. They are well- 
coached and they are a hard-working 
team a lot like us. These are two very 
good schools and a lot of people here 
probablylookedat Princeton.” Inshort, 
thesimilarities between thetwo schools 
— both in level of lacrosse play and in 
level of academics, make for a tension 
filled game with a lot of pride at stake. 

Tradition says however, that 
Hopkins vs. Maryland is the rivalry in 


__ all of college lacrosse and it’s hard to 
_ ignore years of bad blood. Hopkins vs. 


Maryland been called one of the oldest 
and most heated rivalries in men’s la- 
crosse. Sports Illustrated classifies it 


within the best and nastiest college ri- _ 


valries of all time and lists watching a 
Hopkins Maryland lacrosse game as 
one of the “100 Things You Gotta do 
Before You Graduate (at All Costs)”. 
The official website of Hopkins sports 


| heralds it as the “Lacrosse’s Greatest 


Rivalry” and the athletic department 
has even designed an official logo in 
homage to the grudge which marks it’s 
100" anniversary this April. 

And rightfully so, after all this cen- 


Tanzania with her mother, father and 
uncle, then split from her mother to 
climb the mountain with her fatherand 
uncle. She and her father trained for 
four monthsto prepare for thearduous 
climb. 

Zulliger was part ofa group of eight 
enthusiasts taking the “Machame” or 
“Whiskey” route up the mountain. The 
route required five days to ascend the 
mountain and two days to come down. 
Zulliger estimates that more than half 
of those attempting this feat do not 
reach the summit. Since Kilimanjaro 
goes through five ecosystems, she 
started the trip in summer wear, but 
would end up in dangerously coldcon- 
ditions. 

The climbing was never easy. “It 
was strenuous hiking for six hours a 
day,” Zulliger said. “I was in a tent by 
myself. All broughtwas Hemmingway, 
and the second day I realized I hated 
him. In the end I thought I was going to 
kill myself for not bringing any other 
books.” 

The hike to the summit was the 


_roughest portion of the trip. “We got 


upfromcampat13,000feetandclimbed 
for six hours, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.,” 
she said. “At 16,000 feet we went to bed 
for sixhours, [woke up] and climbed to 
the summit from 10 pm-7 am. We 
summitted at 7 am. It was miserable— 
I kept wanting to sit down and rest.” 

Because Zulliger was younger and 
in better shape, she led her dad and 
uncle to the summit. “I was counting 
every 100steps,” she said. “I ‘dedicated’ 
every 100 steps to someone I knew.” 
She also learned a Swahili song while 
she was climbing the mountain. Al- 
though it was only a couple of lines 
long, she notes that it “took forever” to 
sing because of limited oxygen. 

Other medical problems also 
plagued the group. “There wasa risk of 
[becoming] snow blind,” Zulliger 
noted. “By the end, everything I saw 
was pink.” Snow blindness is a tempo- 
rarily blindness caused by exposure to 
light reflected off ofsnow or ice. 

Elevatedaltitudes drastically change 
the way the body functions. “You're 
not hungry, [and] you have to force 
yourself to eat,” Zulliger said. “Some 
effects of thealtitudeareshallowbreath- 
ing, dehydration, and poor sleeping 
— your body doesn’t really sleep, so 
you end up just laying there for 
hours.” Another risk is a cerebral or 
pulmonary edema, which can lead to 
a stroke. 


Although she endured rough con- 


tury long turf war is fueled by a lot of 
history. For example, in 1947 after 
Hopkins stole the bronze statue of the 
Maryland Terrapin mascot from the 
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Freshman Rose Zulliger conquers the snows of Mt. Kilimanjaro _ 


ditions, Zulliger never thought about 
giving up. “When we were summiting, 
it was icy and we got lost,” she said 
“The last hour was the longest hour of 
my life; it was like slow motion. We got 
up to the summit and collapsed. I had 
all these plans of what] wanted todo [at 
the summit], but when I got there, Ijust 
collapsed.” 

One of these plans was to take a 
rock from the summit. “We had been 
walking down for like an hour anda 
half and I was like, ‘I didn’t get a rock 
from the summit!’ So I picked one up 
from where I was standing.” She 
didn’t seem particularly upset. “[It 
was] close enough,” she said. 

Her goal finally achieved, reach- 
ing the top was somewhat anti-cli- 
mactic. A sense of accomplishment 
didn’t hit Zulliger until much later. “I 
was so tired, I couldn’t even think,” 
she said. “There is no way you can 
expect the feeling—if nothing else it 
was something I had decided I was 
going to do years before and actually 
did. I was dreaming about this for 
years and now I did it. What now?” 

After recovering and replenishing 
her system, Zulliger realized how 
amazing the experience was, and is 
currently planning a trip to Mt 
Rainier, a more technical climb. She 
is still the only girl in her family who 
climbs. , 

Zulliget’s climbing experience, 
and her entire trip in general has had 
a lasting impact on her. “I was stand- 
ing for two hours talking to seven 
guys from a traditional tribe in Africa 
about their life....itjust gavemeacom- 
pletely different perspective of the 
world,” she said. “We look at them 
and say theyare so sheltered, but they 
were so happy.” ‘ 

Zulliger always knew she was in- 
terested in HIV education in Kenya, 
and thetrip further solidified thisidea. 
“Being there was a very cool experi- 
ence that so many people will never 
have,” she said. “I was this white gitl 
about to go to a premier school, and 
hereare these guys living in mud huts, 
whose wealth was based on how big 
their herd of cattle was.” One man 
even offered her father twelve cows 
for Zulliger’s hand in marriage. | 

Undoubtedly, Zulliger will never 
forget hertrip. “Ilearned about ‘mind 
over matter.’ [Throughoutthe climb,] 
my body hated me. [But I realized] if 
I decide I want to do something, I caf 
do it,” she said. “I have a lot more 
respect for what I’m able to do.” 
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T. Rowe Price teaches middle 
school students how to invest 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


_Imagine finding yourself in the 
winter of your life without a dollar. 
Imagine yourself at your most frail, 
lacking even the dignity of a retire- 
mentcommunity. Imagine that you'd 
never heard about investment or the 
stock market when you were growing 
up, that you didn’t know the differ- 
ence between a stock or a bond or a 
401(k). Imagine that this is happen- 
ing every day in America’s inner cit- 
ies. 

Mellody Hobson didn’tjust imag- 
ine it — she imagined she could stop 
It. 

Still in her early 30s, that situation 
will never befall Hobson. She’s presi- 
dent of Ariel Capital Management, a 
Chicago — based investment firm 
that manages over $10 billion in as- 
sets. But after Hobson’s firm con- 
ducted research which showed that 
black children do not hear about the 
stock market as frequently as young 
white children, meaning they do not 
investas adults as frequently as whites, 
she decided to act. 

Her firm created an inner-city 
charter school, the Ariel Community 
Academy, on Chicago’s south side. 
Along with small class sizes and after- 
school programs, Ariel Community’s 
curriculum focuses on financial lit- 
eracy. 

From first grade, students can help 
invest a $20,000 portfolio. As they 
grow older, students have a more au- 
tonomous role, managing a larger 
portion of the capital. Meanwhile, stu- 
dents are taught about mutual funds 
and investment strategy. 

By the time students graduate the 
academy in eighth grade, they give 
the original $20,000 back to the in- 
coming first grade class and use the 
return on their investments toward 
academic scholarships or philan- 
thropic donations. 

When Anthony Deering, CEO of 
The Rouse Company, got wind of 
the program, he saw an opportu- 

nity for Baltimore.. Deering con- 
tacted George Roche, president of 
T. Rowe Price and the two decided 
to implement a similar program at 




















The Johns Hopkins Aitchison Public Service Undergraduate Fellowship 


the New Song Academy in Balti- 
more City’s Sandtown-Winchester 
area. The students at New Song 
come from families with median 
incomes of $10,000. 

“Tony became familiar with what 
was being done at Ariel, kids under- 
standing money and budgeting and 
all of that, and we thought we could 
do something like that in Baltimore,” 
said Jackie Hrabowski, director of 
community relations for T. Rowe 
Price. “Our goal is to ultimately help 
support their pursuit of higher edu- 
cation and training and to be 
workforce ready.” 

The New Song model differs a bit 
from the Ariel model. Ariel Capital 
Management 
founded their 
charter school, 
whereas T.Rowe 
Price and Rouse 
Company work 
with an existing 
school. “This is a 
terrific school 
that is really try- 
ing to makea dif- 
ference in the 
lives of these 





Our goal is to 
ultimately help 
support their pursuit 
of higher education 
and training and to be 


12th grade is to be available for schol- 
arships,” said Hrabowski. “The prin- 
cipal of $50,000 is to return to the 
incoming sixth grade class so the cycle 
can continue indefinitely.” Since New 
Song’s classes are also small, and the 
starting capital investment is larger, 
students stand a good chance of sup- 
plantinga significantamountofastate 
college education. 

But beyond financial backing, both 
companies lend a hand in orienting 
students on topics relating to business 
and economics. “In addition to finan- 
cial support, we decided to try to putin 
place an educational component,” said 
Hrabowski. “Our volunteers would 
work with the students over course of 
their educational 
career beginning 
in sixth grade. 
Our volunteer 
base offers a year 
round program, 
once a week, ev- 
ery Fridayhelping 
kids understand 
more about bud- 
geting and eco- 
nomics. We also 
stress the differ- 





kids,” said ence education 
Robyn Brenza, workforce ready. makes in gettinga 
part of the public —T. ROWE PRICE DIR. OF _ job, what it takes 
relations staff at COMMUNITY RELATIONS ° live and sur- 
T. Rowe Price. vive.” 

“Students are JACKIE HRABOWSKI The volun- 
urged to stay in teers represent 
school. while all aspects of the 


nearly half of their peers in the public 
city schools drop out.” 

The program also differs in terms 
of its distribution, both in amount 
and time. Whereas the Ariel program 
begins at first grade with $20,000 and 
ends at eighth grade, the New Song 
Model begins at sixth grade and ends 
at 12th, with a starting capital of 
$50,000, with $25,000 from each 
company’s foundation. The compa- 
nies have committed $25,000 per year 
to each sixth grade class since 2000 to 
the year 2007. The money is invested 
in T. Rowe Price mutual funds and is 
managed by the company srepresen- 
tatives. 

“The interest/income accumu- 
lated by the time they graduate from 


company. “We have vice presidents, 
retirement plan coordinators, invest- 
ment center reps, all teaching this cur- 
riculum,” Hrabowski said. 

T. Rowe Price also works with the 
New Song Academy to develop per- 
spectives on working in the financial 
industry. The company just had an 
annual job shadow day, on Feb. 22, 
where each of the 52 New Song stu- 
dents was paired with a host at T. 
Rowe Price. “The idea is to give kids a 
sense of what kind of skills it takes to 
get a job, to keep a job in the field,” 
said Hrabowski. 

For students at New Song, the op- 
portunities might mean the differ- 
ence between ahealthyretirementand 
an end with no means. 


Aitchison fellows will: 
« take three academic courses taught by Hopkins faculty; 

* intern with elected officials, lobbyists, or civil servants; 

+ develop an individual research project based on your internship; 
- attend symposiums featuring White House consultants, ambassadors, and journalists; 
+ have the option of taking a related graduate course; 
+ receive $800 towards housing at the University of California dorms; and 
+ explore the social and cultural resources of Washington, D.C. 


Download your application from www.jhu.edu/advanced/ugrad.html. 


HOT AT HOPKINS 





ee ; + be single? Are 
Gota devastatingly attractive friend with a great personality who just shouldn't be single? in 
you a gift that’s waiting to be given to that special someone? Nominate yourself or someone else: 


| E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhungwsletter.com 








Name: Diana Iskelov 
Astronomical Sign: Scorpio 

Year: Junior 

Major: SAIS BA/MA Russian and 
| Eurasian Studies Concentration 





| If she doesn’t make it as a famous 


| singer, Diana thinks she’d make a re- 
| ally kick-ass spy. This theater queen 


| could also really kick your ass, espe- , 


| cially if she’s in a pair of stilettos from 
| her “obscenely large shoe collection.” 
| Diana’s “single and fabulous,” 
| and if she likes you, she'll tell you— 
| inher “sexy, deep, Russian voice,” of 
| course. Oh, yeah..: 
|. Herpipesare otherwise putto use 
as a member of the Peabody- 
[Hopkins chorus and_ in 
| Barnstormer’s performances. Watch 
| out for her in the group’s spring pro- 
| duction of A Chorus Line. 
|  Inaddition to singing, acting and 
shoe shopping, Diana also enjoys 
|playing “late night Persian card 
games” and Jay Leno. “I do love that 
chin,” she said. 

Don’t worry if your chin is not 
your best asset, however. Diana also 
has a thing for “intelligent Republi- 
cans with an artistic side.” “Actors 
and cellists turn me on,” she said. 
Intelligence doesn’t hurt, either. . 

Ifyow’re lucky enough to fall into 





one of these categories, then there 
area few tips you should know when 
trying to woo this sexy crooner. 

_ First, you must be funny and the 
right kind of funny. “A quirky sense 
of humor” is key for Diana. Also, 
because we all know of the connec- 
tion between the heart and the 
stomach, potential love interests 
should stock up on tomato and feta 
omlettes, sushi and chocolate 
cookie dough ice cream, when 
Diana’s around. 

But do try your best guys to stay 
on Diana’s good side. She may look 
and sound sweet, but one should 
never underestimate a smartand sexy 
woman in a pointy shoe. 

Better hurry up, guys. This sexy 
brunette is only around Baltimore 
for the rest of this semester. After 
that, it’s off to D.C. with SAIS. 














Name: Stephen Andrew McCartney 
Astronomical Sign: Aries 

Year: Senior 

Major: Biophysics 


Not only is Stephen quite the 
hottie, he’s a nice guy too. He con- 
siders himself to be confident, out- 
going and adventurous, but based 
on his account of his worst date 





ever, it’s easy to see that he’s also a 
pretty good sport. 

The horrible night began when 
his date cut herself before he picked 
her up to go out and ended up hang- 
ing outin the Emergency Room with 
both his date and her ex-boyfriend: 
Fun times. 

Stephen undoubtedly had a bet- 
ter night the Monday he randomly 
drove to Philadelphia at midnight in 
search of cheesesteaks. Now that’s a’ 
craving. 

In addition to having “stunning ’ 
blue eyes,” Stephen is, lucky for’ 
you ladies, single. He is attracted 
to females who are funny, smart, 
cute and “hopefully not too much 
taller than me.” 

Stephen confesses that he’d be 
really excited if a special someone 
made his dream date come true: 
Stephen says he’d love to get front 
row tickets to an Ohio State foot- 
ball game, then fly to a deserted 
island for a candleligh* dinner on 
the beach. That’s quite a stellar 
compromise featuring | »oth sweaty | 
physical contact and romance. 
Who wouldn’t want that? 

Stephen also contends that he’d 
bea fan of the winning combination} 
of Britney Spears and whipped} 
cream. Butwe Illeave that onealone. 

Realistically, you’ve got a num- 
ber of options if you want to please 
Stephen. A private screening of his 
favorite movie, the cult classic’ 
Boondock Saints, would hit the spot. 
Better yet, plan a trip to Vaccaro’s' 
for one of their famous all-you-can- 
eat specials. a 

This Sig Ep brother has his eyes 
toward the future, and ladies hop-| 
ing to bea part of it should hasten 
their efforts to meet this graduat- 
ing stud. 

For next year, Stephen is decid= | 
ing between afew schools fora MD/ | 
PhD program. In the future, he’s| 
takimg on quite an ambitious goal | 
by planning to cure cancer. 2 

Aw, Stephen, you’re the best. ~ 











1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. in Washington, D.C. 
Applications are due by March 26. | 


Immerse yourself in the life and politics of the nation’s capital. The Aitchison Public Service Undergraduate ; 
Fellowship gives Johns Hopkins rising juniors and seniors the opportunity to earn 15 credits while gaining real-world 
experience during the fall semester in Washington, D.C. 


To learn more about the Aitchison Public Service and Humanities Fellowships, attend the 
March 11 Open House from 4:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Pizza will be served. 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


ih See meee ae 


” the Sherwood Room in Levering Hall, 











Call 1-800-847-3330 or visit www.jhu.edu/advanced/ugrad.html for more information. 
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Yummy Dufy 
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COURTESY OF THE EVERGREEN HOUSE 


W you see this 1938 Dufy painting entitled Nature Morte in living color, you'll be tempted to gobble it up. 


@V ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


If you’ve never seen a Raoul Dufy 
painting, get ready to drool. The Ev- 
ergreen House, a stately butter-yel- 
low Italianate mansion owned by the 
johns Hopkins University and located 
just down Charles Street near Loyola’s 
campus, recently reinstalled its collec- 
tion of mouthwateringly gorgeous 
original Dufy watercolors which had 
been on hiatus for almost a year. 

Dufy’s paintings, done in the 
FauvVist style (from the French word 
“fauve,” meaning “wild animal”) 
depict scenes from the sunny south 
of France that look more like they 
were painted with popsicles than 
with paintbrushes. His colors are 
so bright and juicy and his strokes 


so fluid and luscious that you could 
eat them up. Nowyoucan feast your 
eyes on them at Evergreen House, 
where they have made their way 
back to their rightful place, hanging 
proudly on the walls of the 
mansion’s master bedroom. 

Alice Warder Garrett, apatroness of 
the arts, and her husband John Work 
Garrett, a diplomat, bequeathed the 
48-room mansion to Johns Hopkins 
in 1942. Along with it came Alice’s 
entire art collection — several pieces 
of which are Dufy watercolors, each 
one approximately 20” by 25.5”. 

Asthestory goes, Alice Garrettcom- 
missioned 10 watercolors from the 
French painter, under the recommen- 
dation of her artist-in-residence and 
confidante, Ignacio Zuloaga. Shedidn’t 
specify anything other than that they 


were to be the same size, and she was so 
pleased with the results that she or- 
dered five more. But Dufy was so late in 
sending this second shipment that he 
sent one extra as an apology, bringing 
Alice’s total collection of his work to a 
grand total of 16 by the year 1939. Not 
a bad way to say sorry. 

The paintings were removed for 
preservation purposes, during 
which a paper conservator exam- 
ined them, and they were found to 
be in good condition and then re- 
framed. 

Evergreen House curator Jackie 
O’Regan explains that in order to 
preserve the Dufy collection so it 
could continue to be displayed to 
the public, she proposed a conser- 
vation plan that recommended re- 
ducing light levels in the master 





bedroom. This is why only half the 
collection is on display at one time. 
The other eight are stored in the 
dark to preserve them, and the en- 
tire collection is rotated oncea year. 

Asa whole, the paintings make a 
soft, pleasing collection and strike a 
cool, breezy note on the sea foam- 
green painted walls from which they 
hang. They add fluid lines and a 
splash of color and ripeness that is 
consistent with the fauve style of 
Dufy’s time. 

This French school of painters in 
the early 20" century worked with 
brilliant colors in painting vibrant 
scenes. There is something violent 
about their extreme colorization 
technique, yet there is something 
absolutely decadent and delicious 
about it at the same time. 

After a brief experimentation with 
cubism in the 1910s, which was not 
popular with his early collectors and 
caused them to abandon him, Dufy 
openeda wood cutting studio in Paris 
at the behest of a fashion designer 
who wanted him to experiment with 
printing on fabric. 

It was there, in collaboration with 
a chemist who wanted to discover 
new coloring process techniques, 
that he became greatly intrigued 
with accentuating color through the 
use of light. He soon closed his stu- 
dio and, from then on, resumed 
painting while traveling over the 
world, making a name for himself 
as a premier fauvist painter. 

One painting displays the dis- 
tinctly Mediterranean flavor that the 
fauves and Dufy were so famous for. 
It depicts a brilliant royal blue sea 
anda hillside dotted with white stuc- 
coed, red-roofed houses from the 
interior ofa wide-open, colonnaded 
drawing room. The shadows cast 
on the walls are lavender, peach and 
light blue - anything but the gray of 
an actual shadow. 

Another standout painting 
shows the courtyard of a French 
chateau as seen through a compli- 
cated wrought iron gate, embel- 
lished with curlicues and twists. Of 
course, the gate is painted an un- 


likely bright blue and the house a 
glowing shade of peach. 

In this painting, the light touch 
of the watercolor medium is espe- 
cially interesting. Not only does it 
lend a sparkling lucidity to the 
brushstrokes, it allows some of 
Dufy’s notations written in pencil, 
like “Ciel bleu” (blue sky), to show 
through, a telling memo because 
only a fauvist like Dufy, quite ac- 








watercolors make a triumphant return 


played in a hallway and depicts a 
sailing scene, a favorite subject of 
Dufy’s. Sailboats and their billow- 
ing sails feature prominently in 
broad strokes of red, orange, yellow 
and crisp white. As they sit idling in 
their deep blue harbor, they shim- 
mer and look like a Ralph Lauren 
photo shoot with which someone 
forgot to use the focus lens. It makes 
you want to dive right in the water 
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Check out a Dufy, and see life in the bright blues and greens of a fauve. 


customed to painting bright purple, 
pink and orange skies, would not 
take for granted that the sky is blue. 

If you’re not satisfied with the 
watercolors, the Evergreen House 
also counts several Dufy oil paint- 
ings in its collection. 

One, a still life, is displayed in 
the drawing room. It features the 
lovely scene of an empty café table, 
laden with a loaf of bread, some oil 
and vinegar, a bowl of pretty pastel 
pink peaches and a carafe of wine, 
all sheltered under the a lush green 
shade. It is an utterly delicious sight. 

The other oil painting is dis- 


and clamber aboard. 

From wide open Mediterranean 
landscapes, to the inviting scene of 
an empty cafe table, Evergreen’s 
Dufy collection feels like a luxuri- 
ous vacation full of sunlight and 
cool, breezy weather. 

The Evergreen House is located 
at 4545 N. Charles St. and can be 
contacted at (410) 516-0341 and is 
open Mon.- Fri. from 10 a.m.- 4 
p.m. and Sat.- Sun. from 1 - 4 p.m. 
All tours are guided and begin on 
the hour. The ‘last one begins at 3 
p.m. Admission is free for all 
Hopkins affiliates presenting an ID. 





Copenhagen a puzzler 
for Theatre Hopkins 


BY ROY BLUMENFELD 
Tue JouNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


It’s not very often that a play 
comes along that is so heavily based 
on scientific research, and even less 
often that such a play would be- 
comea widespread success. Michael 
Frayn’s Copenhagen does both - 
highly respected in both intellec- 
tual and Broadway circles, the play 
tells the story of Werner Heisenberg 
and Neils Bohr, two of the 20th 
century’s most brilliant physicists, 
who played a part in the most fright- 
ening project scientists had ever un- 
dertaken: the creation of an atomic 
bomb. 

Having been ordered by Hitler 
to devise a nuclear weapon, 
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Having been ordered 


by Hitler to devise a 
nuclear weapon, 
Heisenberg lived in 
terror that he might 
fail, or that he might 
succeed. 





Heisenberg lived in terror that he 
might fail, or that he might succeed. 
In 1941, he made a trip to Nazi- 
occupied Copenhagen to visit his 
former colleague and mentor, Bohr. 
What happened during that en- 
éounter is a complete mystery, and 
Frayn’s play tries to recreate a few 
of the endless possibilities. Under 
the watchful eye of Bohr’s wife, 


Margrethe, the two men re-live their , 


encounter, searching for its mean- 
ing. 
= ‘The cleverest aspect of this play's 
Structure is the interrelation of sci- 
éntific thought with character rela- 
tions. The uncertainty principle ap- 
ies as much to their interactions 
‘the uncertainty of the encounter, 
of their intentions, of the morality 
of the situation—as it does to the 
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science. The whole affair was a very 
secret, un-documented conversa- 
tion, of which the participants gave 
changing and conflicting accounts 
in later years. On stage, the actors 
are often as much in the dark as the 
audience—it’s up to them to infer 
the facts from the surrounding cir- 
cumstances and create believable 
conflicted characters. 

When the scientific jargon loses 
the audience, it is Bohr’s wife 
(Cherie Weinert) that grounds the 
play in the human conflict. Ina way, 
she is the most interesting character 
~ she casts herself as the mediator 
and peacemaker, but clearly has 
trouble following her own advice of 
“physics, not politics.” Weinert’s 
emotionally charged performance 
capture’s Margrethe Bohr’s 
struggle, sensitive to her inability 
to remain objective in the discus- 
sions. 

Jim Gallagher delivers his 
speeches with the perfect amount 
of urgency and and reveals just 
enough visible internal conflict for 
us to understand the complexity of 
Heisenberg’s character. He is a Ger- 
man after all, and as he says, “It 
would be an easy mistake to make, 
to think that one loved one’s coun- 
try less because it happened to be in 
the wrong.” 

Riggs manages well as the genial, 
cerebral Bohr. He captures the con- 
stant tension that exists under the 
surface in his relationship with 
Heisenberg, and the almost capri- 
ciousness it creates in his reactions. 
He seems eager to forgive his old 
friend, but at key moments, he is 
instantly transformed by his anger 
and feeling of betrayal. Overall, the 
actors seemed to have an in-depth 
grasp of these fascinating charac- 
ters, though they stumbled over the 
lines one too many times to escape 
mention. 

The questions Frayn poses are 
ultimately unanswerable, and he 
doesn’t avoid stating this plainly. 
The only thing that’s clear is that 
nobody knows what happened that 
night in Copenhagen. The uncer- 
tainty of the great world of physics, 
cleverly framed in the uncertainty 
of the physicists’ lives. If youhaven’t 
seen Copenhagen yet, I strongly sug- 
gest it. 
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Chekhov's comedy Uncle Vanya hits the Spot 


BY VINCENT DEVLIN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


AsI walked into the theater, stage 
in the middle, I couldn’t help but 
wonder why very few people had 
come out to see a rendition of one 
of the greats of Russian drama and 
why most of these people were so 
geriatric. But despite the poor turn- 
out, the interesting set-up and the 
non-typical actors of the 
Spotlighters Theatre managed to 
pull off quite a job. Black-box the- 
ater was taken to a whole new level 
in their performance of Chekhov's 
Uncle Vanya. 

The play starts out with Marina 
setting the scene for the audience as 
a nanny and maid at Professor 
Serabryakov’s estate. It proceeds 
with the professor having called Dr. 
Astrov (Mark Scharf) to the estate, 
which was once owned by his de- 
ceased wife. The first scene, in the 
garden, sets up how dull these char- 
acters feel their lives are. Dr. Astrov 
parades around acting as though the 
world owes hima living and so does 
the professor. These two clash 
throughout the play, but their quar- 
rels are hardly are as embittered as 
those between Uncle Vanya (Rob- 
ert Neal Marshall) and Professor 
Serebryakov (Michael Keating). 

The first act serves to convey the 
characters’ grief and evoke empa- 
thy for them. Waffles (Ilya 


~wife cheated on him 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SPOTLIGHTERS.ORG 
Professor Serebryakov is too bothered by pain to return Elena’s love. 


Telyeghin), provides a 
story about how his 


while they were mar- 
ried and left him for an- 
other man. To keep his 
pride, Waffles stays put 
and does not court an- 
other woman and even 
goes as far as to pay for 
his wife’s new 
children’s education 
and does it all only to 
save face. As is easily 
observed, it is pathetic 
gestures like these that 
make Chekhov’s char- 
acters seem trapped in 
an inescapable pit of 
misery. 

In acts two and 
three, the real purpose 
of the tension written 
between Uncle Vanya 
and the professor be- 
comes readily appar- 
ent. Yelena (Marianne 
Angelella), the. 
professor’s wife who 
happens to be about 30 
years his younger, is a 
stunning young 
woman for whom all 
the men seem to have 
an affinity. Vanya is 
clearly crushing on Yelena, and the 
fact that the professor has taken over 
his deceased sister’s estate doesn’t 
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help at all. Also, the rising tension 
with Dr. Astrov and the professor 
takes another turn when we learn of 
his supposed love for Yelena and the 
professor’s anger at accepting the 
doctor’s diagnoses. 

The story only becomes sadder 
as Sonia (Laura Burggraf), the 
professor’s daughter, professes her 
love to Yelena, admitting to having 
harbored it for about six years. This 
love, however, can never be, for 
Astrov has feelings for Yelena. 
Sonia’s world crumbles as she finds 
this out from Yelena herself. Yelena, 
however, must keep her love for 
Astrov a secret, for she does not 
want to hurt the professor. 

The final act has the professor 
leaving his estate,taking with him 
the only thing that had brought joy 
to it: his wife Yelena. As she leaves 
the estate, we can see how truly mis- 
erable these people’s lives are and 
how the only thing that could possi- 
bly bring about happiness would be 
extreme change. 

The acting was highlighted by a 
stand-out per{fprmance by Dickens 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SPOT. ORG 
The good times roll in Chekhov's miserable Uncle Vanya at Spottighthie 








Warfield, playing Marina. As the 
old woman, she teetered onto the 
stage with her knitting always in 
check and a shot of vodka ready in 
the kitchen at all times. Warfield 
also served asa narrator; as the scene 
went dark, she would explain to the 
audience exactly what the setting 
was. Her portrayal truly represented 
the humor the elderly maid had 
found in this decaying society. 

Chekhov felt that the play should 
tell the audience to “have a look at 
yourselves and see how bad and 
dreary your lives are.” The play 
clearly conveys these images well 
by creating a run down society 
where not one person’s happiness 
can be tolerated by another, leading 
the overall characters to utmost 
misery while leaving the audience 
stunned at the sadness in Chekhov's 
view of the world. 

The Spotlighter’s Theater is lo- 
cated at 817 St. Paul St., in Mount 
Vernon. Chekhov’s “Uncle Vanya” 
continues through March 13. For 
more information, go to http:// 
www.spotlighters.org. * € 
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Pat McGee works the college 


BY ANDREW STEWART 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Colleges today are packed with a 
dizzying array of hip styles to which 
many students conform, and with 
which a few students even identify 
themselves. 

Just today I passed a kid “rock- 
ing” an oversized Allen Iverson jer- 
sey, followed bya tall thin guy wear- 
ing a suffocatingly tight Curious 
George shirt and slightly more 
breathable brown flared corduroys. 
With these stylistic exaggerations 
still fresh in my head, I turned the 
corner and almost ran into a kid 
who might have doubled as a man- 
nequin at J. Crew. 

The upturned collar of his polo 
shirt and his Rainbow-sandaled feet 
were an all-too-familiar sight. How- 
ever, amidst this fashion medley there 
was one constant — music. 

All three of these kids were listen- 
ing to tunes as they walked to class, 
bobbing their heads as much as the 
headphone cord would allow. 

Regardless of what else may be 
said about them, when it comes to 
music, college students have a pas- 
sion unrivaled by any other demo- 
_ graphic. 

The Pat McGee Band has fash- 

-ioned a career out of playing to col- 
lege students. When asked why he 
thinks his music finds such a warm 
reception amongst them, McGee 
says that it comes down to one thing 
— emotion. 

“T want my music to evoke an 
emotion,” says McGee. “I’m kind 
ofa private person, so when I write 
songs I try to keep it vague. I want 
all our listeners to be able to con- 
nect their own thoughts and feel- 
ings with a song.” 

In an era when sexually-driven, 
emotionally bereft pop music is the 
norm, McGee’s approach seems to 
» beanovel one. McGee would be the 
first to admit that his songs aren’t 
for everyone. 

While their soft acoustic rock 
style shows occasional creative 
spark, with the Pat McGee Band, 

. musical innovation takes a back seat 

to the tunes’ emotive power. Some 
might.see this as. preying upon the 

‘ sentimentality so prominent among 

« college students, but McGee believes 
that his audience justifies his music. 

“J love being hailed as a college 
band.” Mcgee says. “College kids 

slisten to a lot of music and they 
don’t accept crap.” 

"Judging from the kind of “crap” 
that I’ve heard just by walking down 

* the halls of college dormitories, this 

~ view might be questionable. Regard- 

- less, one thing is for sure: whatever it 
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_» BY JAKE LECKIE 

'. Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTer 

-'  Ifyouneed an escape, just west of 
- campus you can choose to lose your- 
» self in the boutiques, cafes and thrift 
“= stores, and find yourself welcomed 
--into the small community of 
-; Hampden. On Thursday nights, you 
:~ can also enjoy live jazz at Café Hon, 
‘* on 1003 W. 36" Street. 


*. Café Hon, named after the term - 


* of affection often used by the ste- 
‘“reotypical bee-hived cat-glasses- 
-“wearing women of Baltimore, is a 
\s fixture in the Hampden neighbor- 
‘shood. With its humongous plastic 
*s flamingo outside, and 1950’s style 
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is that many college 
kids wantin music, the 
Pat McGee Band de- 
livers. 

The band’s newest 
release, Save Me, is the 
follow-up album to 
their 2001 major label 
debut Shine. 

The new album, 
due to be released in 
April, has more of a 
band feeling, in con- 
trast to the one-man 
show thatShine was. 
McGee attributes this 
sound to a new ap- 
proach that the band 
took during the pro- 
duction of Save Me. 

“On the new al- 
bum,” McGee says, 
“the pre-production 
level was really high. 
We wanted to have 
the songs perfect be- 
fore we even went into 
the studio. I think the 
new songs are the 
kind that youcan give 
to any band, and they 
can go up on stage 

and just rock out on 
them.” 

McGee’s_ vocals 
have also developed 
since Shine. Whereas 
that album relied a lot 
upon three-part har- 
monies to give the 
songs a catchy, “easy 
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to swallow” sound, 
Save Me specifically 
showcases McGee’s 
singing talent. 

“T finally felt like a lead singer,” 
McGee says in reference to the new 
album. “I decided I couldn’t be lazy 
anymore and rely on the other guys 
to back me up vocally, so I worked a 
lot on giving my singing the depth it 
needed to stand alone.” 

Indeed, the album is a testament 
to the work McGee has put into his 
singing. In fact, overlooking a few 
catchy but overproduced guitar 
licks, McGee’s voice might be the 
only thing saving the album from 
becoming an emotional cesspool of 
unoriginality. 

Songs like “Beautiful Ways” and 
“Set Me Free” rotate between soft 
verses backed by uninspired acoustic 
guitar chord progressions, and emas- 
culated attempts at an explosive cho- 
rus. 
The distortion and volume fail to 
pull the music from the sentimental 
lethargy into which it has receded. 
Despite this, the music provide a fit- 
ting backdrop to McGee’s impres- 


counter inside, it is certainly hard 
to miss. It is best known for its 2 
eggs, 2 sausages, 2 pancakes - 
cooked just like mom makes it at 
home (if your mom cooks delicious 
breakfast, and transforms into a 
wine bar). 
It isin this definitively more jazzy 
scene that The Michael Raitzyk 
’ Trio, featuring Michael Raitzyk on 
guitar, Percy White on electric and 
acoustic bass, and Jesse “Jay” 
Moody on drums, sets up to play 
for the night. The Trio specializes 


ina versatile array of original songs’ 


and classic jazz standards. Raitzyk 
is one of Baltimore’s leading gui- 
tarists. He currently plays around 
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sive vocal range. 

Throughout the album, McGee’s 
warm tone and creative voice 
tremulations establish a dreamy tone 
of dreary emotional passion. Yet, the 
undeveloped lyrics prevent the songs 
from leaving the listener with any sort 
of lasting impact. 

In many of the tracks on the al- 
bum, McGee’s vocals address some 
anonymous “You” whom McGee is 
usually either in love with, has been 
in love with, or will be in love with. As 
a result, the “You” is never devel- 
oped, and we are stuck hearing hack- 
neyed reflections on the troubles of 
relationships and love. 

This trend is epitomized in the 
title to the third track, You And I, and 
its chorus: “And I don’t want you to 
be over this now / I can’t stand the 
pain anymore / you were the best of 
love / what was I thinking of? I don’t 
know.” Neither do I Pat, neither dol. 

One track does warrant at least a 
passing listen. “Shady,” the 11th 





Café Hon brings jazz music back to Hampden 


the big band scene as well as some 
klezmer-jazz projects. His playing 
style is fast, rhythmic, and bluesy. 
The Trio began the night with some 
groove-jazz jams, featuring some 
very impressive guitar and drum 
solos, and energetic and highly in- 
teractive group playing. 
_Throughoutthenight, White would 
switch from electric to acoustic bass to 
add a different dynamic to the sound. 
Moody, working the drum set, keptthe 
evening swinging with in-the-pocket 
shuffles, groovy funk beats, and sharp 
responses to musical ideas he picked 
up from the guitar and bass. Though 
they are each skilled at their instru- 
ments, theyplayedsometunesthatwere 


_ thepackassuperb poets. AndGorka’s 
_ songsare as playfulashisname. 
__Butif that’s not girlie enough for 
oc). you, go to Goucher College’s | 
Merrick Lecture Hall tomorrow | 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. DREAMSAWAKE.COM 
Pat McGee shares a laugh with a bandmate as they warm up for anothr show. 


_ exuded some raw emotion, making the 


- from the bandstand. 


track on Save Me, deviates from the 
template set by the other songs. 

The song is carried by a spooky 
slide guitar lead, made all the more 
haunting by the reverberation used 
throughout the song. 

Added to this is an interestingly 
strange chord progression that 
leads McGee’s vocals, and as a re- 
sult the whole track does in fact 
feel “shady.” 

In the end, Save Me does achieve 
what McGee wants from his music — 
emotion. Indeed, the songs can put 
you into an emotional coma if you 
also dim your mind and allow your- 
self to be sucked in. 

Is this emotional masturbation re- 
ally what we want from music? I guess 
that depends on who you are. Is this 
brand of music popular and economi- 
cally successful? Definitely. 

The Pat McGee Band plays at the 
Recher Theater in Towson on 
Thursday, March 4". Doors open at 
7 p.m., and the show begins at 9:30. 


alittletoo reminiscent of “smooth jazz” 
for my taste, reminding me of Branford 
Marsalis’ newer records, or some of Pat 
Metheny’s trio albums. It wasn’t until 
the end of the night that the musicians 


music more interesting and energetic. 

One thing that is really admi- 
rable about this band is how wel- 
coming they are. Young musicians 
can come to Café Hon to “cut their 
teeth,” or “sit in,” and play a few 
tunes. The band is friendly and 
open-minded to musicians who are 
interested in bringing their instru- 
ment with them to the show to ac- 
quire perhaps the most important 
aspect of playing jazz - experiences 


Raitzyk invited one ofhis students 
to sit in for the funk-jazz classic Red 
Clay (Freddie Hubbard), and they 
were enthusiastic enough to inviteme 
to play upright bass on some blues 
and bebop tunes. The three members 





of the band have a profound knowl- 
edge of jazz, and intend to pass that 
knowledge on to younger generations 
who come to listen or participate. 

The people at Café Hon on a 
Thursday night are mainly young 
professionals, some high school and 
college students interested in the 
music, and a few of Hampden’s art- 
ists and small business owners. The 
atmosphere is talkative and upbeat, 
yet relaxed, Friends and couples fill 
the bar and the surrounding tables 
drinking, laughing, and sometimes 
just listening to the music, The band 
is set up just inside the front door, 
and can be seen and heard through 
the window just outside. 

If you need to get away from cam- 
pus, get your mind off of midterms or 
the usual crowd, Hamden may be the 
place for you. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing to go exploring, yet it is often 
difficult to resist buying an old Miles 
Davis record from an antique store, 


or a sweet vintage suite from a thrift 


store, adelicious “Avenue Breakfast,” 
ora glass of wine to sip as you listen to 
live jazz at Café Hon. 
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New music falls flat 


Adalayda— 
Room to Breathe 
Superkala 


“Oct.7, 2003 


As I climbed into the back of my 
friend’s Toyota Previa, I noticed a 
band promolying on the floor among 
the trash. On its cover were four 


| hipsters looking melodramatic and 


insightful with the band name 
“Adelayda” in gritty, violent splatter 
paint letters on the cover of their de- 
butalbum Room to Breathe. limme- 
diately thought, “This band must re- 
allysuck.” So loffered to review their 
CD. And guess what? They do! Af- 
ter strapping myself to a chair for a 
listen, I must say that the only place 
this CD belongs is covered in trash 
on the floor of a beat-up, early-90’s 
minivan. Either there or on board a 
NASA expedition to answer the ques- 
tion, “Where do Black Holes lead?” 
I would rather pry my own eyeballs 
from their sockets with a rusty chisel 
setthan endure this disgustingagglom- 
eration of the styles of Matchbox 20, 
Third Eye Blind, and every sorry con- 
vention utilized by such modern pop- 
rock garbage; the garbage that has pil- 
fered the name “Alternative” ina slow, 
painful, malicious manner not unlike 
that of some horrible South American 
virus liquefying the internal organs of 
anunfortunate Amazonian subsistence 
cattle farmer. I’m sure the band thinks 
they sound nothing like these bands, 
but please, don’t believe them. 
- The lyrics on this CD are so jar- 
ringly bad they border on self-parody. 





Forinstance, take this excerpt from “Not 
Tonight”: “Do you remember all the 
things you said to me? / You made ‘em 
soundso simple but they’rejust not that 
easy / And you swear that I could be 
someone / Hold you for alltime / Baby, 
not tonight...” What the hell is this? 
Middle school love notes? And that’s 
just the lyrics! The music is just as bad. 

No one wants to listen to painfully 
simple bar chords being played on the 
$3000 dollar guitars that the band 
boughtafter they got their “big break” 
(i.e.-playing in bars for their friends 
until some soulless A & R rep shows 
up and thinks, “Hey, this band sucks 
and I’m drunk! Let’s sign them!) At 
least I don’t want to listen to that. 
And you know what? If I want to 
listen to some moron “singer/ 
songwriter” who thinks the world 
cares about his insignificant emo- 
tional baggage and that telling us all 
about it will get him girls, I'll jingle 
two quarters in my pocket all the way 
down to the Make-Pretend Band Liq- 
uidation Warehouse and pick up five 
dozen of them. 

— Alex Eizenberg 





The Clumsy Lovers — 
After the Flood 
Nettwerk 

Feb. 10, 2004 


There’s a theme of self-improve- 
mentthatruns through After the Flood, 
the new record from Vancouver quin- 
tet the Clumsy Lovers. Front-man Chris 
Jonat starts off the album by insisting 
that he can and will change into a “Bet- 
ter Me”. He continues with 
“Everthing’s Okay,” telling us, “if you 
want to improve, get your mind into a 
groove, and let it play”. But the irony 
comes down in buckets as the music 
degenerates in quality as the record 
goes on, and the Lovers lose hold of the 
groove, showing us just how clumsy 
they can be. 

Jonat’s band plays a style they call 
“raging bluegrass Celtic rock,” but 
what that really means is that they 
took an acoustic college-rock 
songwriting sensibility and tried to 
cram some sort of “traditional” 
fiddle- and banjo-driven aesthetic (of 
unknown origins) down its throat. 
When it got stuck, the band tried to 
unclog things with some ill-conceived 
klezmer fiddle licks, ska-reggae beats, 
and dueling accordions. The end re- 
sult is so muddled, annoying, and 
disjointed that After the Flood is un- 
satisfying from start to finish. 

Other musicians who have ex- 
plored similar territory—the idea that 
mediocre pop songs can be saved by 
tacking on some sort of “ethnic” 
sound—like Stingand Flogging Molly, 
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at least came out with something that is 
identifiably catchy or punkish. But ev- 
ery path that After the Flood couldhave 
pursued (country, alt-country, or folky 
Irish rock, to name a few) was aban- 
doned in favor of wacky experimental- 
ism and bad taste. ‘ 7 

In“Spare in the Trunk”, acoustic 
instruments are juiced up with inap- 
propriate reverb and outer-spacey 
pedal noises. On the title track, Jonat 
seems to be trying to address religious 
themes lightheartedly, but the result 
is just uncomfortable, “First was the 
word, which became flesh / That’s just 
the beginning, I can’t remember the 
rest,” he sings, but what he is trying to 
say is unclear. 

The Clumsy Lovers area band with 
killer chops and a lot of promise, but 
After the Flood simply veered wildly 
out of control. Good ideas went sour 
and consistency went out the win- 
dow. The best thing to do here would 
probably justbe to strip theband down 
and sell its talented instrumentalists 
to a real bluegrass band, a real Celtic 
band, or a real rock band. 

—Robbie Whelan 





Orgy — Punk Statik 
Paranoia 

D1 Records 

Feb. 24, 2004 


While most bands use each new 
album to delve further into a sound 
that they can claimas their own, Orgy 
has taken the exact opposite route, 

Several years ago they were ris-- 
ing stars of metal, creating an ag- 
gressive and distinctive blend of 
synthesizers, overdriven guitar, and 
monotone vocals courtesy of vo- 
calist Jay Gordon. At one point, they 
stood strong in the hotly contested 
world of rap-metal, and listeners 
who expect that sort of sound— 
that of the old Orgy—probably 


should not pick up this album. 


Rather than a determination to 
continue standing out, they have be- 
come determined to parallel as many 
of their peer bands as possible. The 
opening track, “Beautiful Disgrace,” 
begins with Gordon doing his best 
Fred Durst impression while still 
singing his trademark monotone. 
“Vague” displays the band’s attempt 
at Deftones-pitched screams, yet 


‘once again it is all too obvious that 


they are borrowing ideas. — 
The songs all seem to be backed up 
by a standard “wall-of-noise,” leaving 


little room for any memorabe guitar or — 


~ broodin 
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drum work. Too. many of the effects 
seem like they were stolen from out of 
Korn’s toolbox, or were sampled from 
Dope’s pedals. 

Most college fans were stillin high 
school or middle school when Orgy 
first made the scene with their novel 
cover of New Order’s “Blue Monday,” 
Their formula worked then, probably 
because their music correlated with 
the feelings of disappointment and 
frustration that came with being a 
teenager. Now most of what was the 
bulk of their fan base has grown up, 
found their own identity, and moved 
on past a good portion of the angst. 
Unfrotunately, Orgy has not. Still 
ling over concepts of being “dif- 
ferent” that mostpeoplelet goof years 
ago, the only direction Orgy is going 
is bi s. Not to say that this is 
the worst album out there, but it defi- 
nitely does not brandish any tricks 
that particularly stick, 

_ William Parschalk 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


INDIA TANDOR | 


voted best Indian restaurant 
by City Paper & Baltimore Sun 


2101 Charles St. 






















EDUCATING TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 2004 
June 7 — July 29 








free pickup and pear of . 
students from campus 
Lunch Buffet sa. 957 days/week 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
offers courses in international Economics — 
and Finance and Intemational Relations. 


EMERGING MARKETS PROGRAM 


Emerging Markets and Regional studies. 


SUMMER CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS — 
in either International Studies or Emerging Markets: 
can be completed in as few as two summers. a 








SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
offers intensive courses with emphasis on 5 

economic and international topics in : 
Arabic, Japanese, Mandarin Chinese and Polifical Rt 


ESL AND AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 

prepores international students and professionals tor . 

English-speaking academic and business environments. 
June 14— July 23 


1 itality taff: $7 DOL 


The Paul H, Nitze school " Monitor Staff: $6:25/hOnr 


of Advanced International Studies 
2 pls ie alr Ag eos NW 







202.663.5716 / 202,663.5654 fax 
aa E-mail: sais summerajw edu 
Web site: www sais-fou edu/nondagrae/summer 





Party Time, 
Anytime. 


Get the door. It’s Domino’s® 


Deep Dish may be extra. ©2002 Domino's Pizza, LLC. Domino's*, Domino's Pizza" and the modular logo, are registered trademarks of Domino's Pizza PMC, Inc. 
All rights reserved, Limited time only. Offer may vary. Purchase required. Delivery charge may apply. Limited delivery areas designed with safety in mi nd. i 


JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


410-338-2500 ~R@a= 


2722 Remington Avenue J CASH! 





Aen eeereeseaeeseee seen mpassenesenesereranssesvensressssssesesessssees 
peewseareeaessseserssessreseress 













Medium 





Large 


: 1-Topping Pizza 
1-Topping | Pps 
{ 1 ilu | Waite ] duNncw.edu, OY Vis WWW.U W.CCI WwymMscn Pizza 


University of uct Carolina at Wilmington 
601 South ¢ ‘olle » Road, Wilmington, NG 28403-5904 


72 | 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Xword: Spring Break Destinations 












ARIEs: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 
Tom Gutting was fired for criticiz- 
ing George W. Bush. Luckily our 


Lira: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Nothing compares toaniceT-bonesteak, 
unless you're a vegetarian. That being, 

















alia 1s smelly and French, so time to give up asparagus and get back to by Emily Nalven 
“ way. chowing down on animal flesh. 
AURUS: (ApRiL 20-May 20) Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) Zz 3 4 5 . WA Lat an lg i" 









Cruise the Caribbean on your spring 
break and discover skirts, bikini tops 
and sarongs, all of which went out of 
style, according to Fancy Boy ... 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUuNE 20) 
And why is there a blimp flying ove 
g over 
the beach? Why it’s StuCo election 
time of course, where one thing is for 
sure: the BoE is fair and balanced. 


CANcer: (JUNE 21-Jury 22) 

Russell likes photo girls (Not al- 
ways good). Next time you let your 
girlfriend take naked Pics of you, 
make sure they don’tend up online. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Crowe like a rooster, you're study- 
ingin France for two years. But, two 
years of living with surrender mon- 
keys has deleterious effects, 


Oncertain nights, youcan find the flasher 
lurking in the BMA sculpture garden. For 
more info on the suspect, check out the 
newsroom of the Gatehouse. 
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SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dzc. 21) 

Our horoscopes are written weekly by an 
All-Star team ofastrologers trained in the 
Caucus Mountains. We recommend you 
stay away from ate night chickenat Rofo. 






























Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Editor of the News-Letter is a tremen- 
dous responsibility. Next time you think 
you have a lot of work, look at us and feel 
better. We'll trump you. 


























Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
In time you will realize that there is no 
such thing as “signs” and astrology is a 
hoax. To prove this, you'll find that the 
only good one is an Aries. 


































Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) “y 
Have a deathstick. Wait, did I say Chief architect of the Oslo accords 
deathstick? I meant cigarette. Help Shimon Peres once said, “Make seven, FU) 
control the world’s population and up yours.” We’re not sure if its true or 
smoke a few more Camels. not, but you gotta admit its pretty funny. 
53 
CARTOON BY ANN ANGIULO 55 
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Doctor Love strikes back 


Dear Dr. Love, 

I’m working on a short story called 
The Meteorologist’s Wife. It’s about 
this meteorologist who’s, like, really 
good at predicting the weather, and 
then one day he comes home to find his 
wife in bed with another man, and the 
wife turns to the meteorologist, and 
she’s like, “I BET YOU DIDN’T PRE- 
DICT THIS, SUCKA!” Howhotis that? 


- Jake L. 
Dear Jake, 
‘Give it up. Everyone knows that 
stories about meteorologists and sex 
are never a good idea. 


Dear Dr. Love, 

I’m working on a story about me- 
teorologists and sex. I think I’m going 
to call it, “Al Roker: My Erotic Life.” 
What do you think? 


- Will P. 


Dear Will, : 
How about you call it, “Will P: ’m 


_ abig fat [expletive deleted] who likes 


to [expletive deleted] his [expletive 
deleted] [expletive deleted] on top of 
a [expletive deleted] [expletive de- 
leted] [expletive deleted] John F. 
Kennedy [expletive deleted] [exple- 
‘tive deleted] [expletive deleted] neo- 
classical [expletive deleted] [exple- 
‘tive deleted] [expletive deleted] 
quantum tunneling [expletive de- 
leted] [expletive deleted] [expletive 
deleted] the industrial revolution 
[expletive deleted] [expletive deleted] 
with a donkey.” Hey, I’d buy it. 


_ Dear Dr. Love, 
Are you a real doctor? 


»Peggy-Sue 


Dear Peggy-Sue, 

If by “am a real doctor” you mean 
“hit small defenseless children with 
my 5-year-old Volvo,” then yes, Iam 
a real doctor. Every single day. 


Dear Dr. Love, 

Theard girlslike poetry, sol decided 
to write a poem for my girlfriend. It 
went something like this: 


MATTDIAMOND 
FRESHMEN FUNNIES: 


roses are red 

violets are blue 

Ihave an unhealthy obsession with 
my mother 


I thought she’d get a kick out of it. 
Now I'm single. What happened? 


- Bryan B. 


Dear Bryan, 
I think your poem needed more 
racial slurs. You'll get it next time. 


Dear Dr. Love, , 

I recently joined a cult, and the 
supreme leader says that he won’t need 
sex once the aliens come and take us to 
their secret underground colony on 
Mars. Is this true? And is cyanide Jello 
really as bad as they say it is? 


-Mark B. 


Dear Mark, 

Your leader is wrong. There isa lot 
of sex on Mars. In fact, it’s probably 
the sluttiest planet if our entire solar 


system. It’s giving the Milky Way a 
bad rep. And don’t worry about the 
jello: if you’re gonna kill yourself, 
you might as well do it with a prod- 
uct endorsed by Bill Cosby. 


Dear Dr. Love, 

How did you become the Doctor 
of Love? Was this a childhood dream, 
or the result of poor career planning? 
As an aspiring advice columnist, I'd 
really like to know how you got your 
start. 


- John Z. 


Dear John, 

When I was young, I had no 
idea what I wanted to be when I 
grew up. I was an only child, the 
son of two wealthy socialites. We 
lived in the city, in a luxurious 
downtown apartment. Life was 
good. Then, one night, while walk- 
ing home from the theater, we took 
a wrong turn down a deserted al- 
ley. Two men stepped out of the 
darkness and tried to mug us, but 
something went terribly wrong, 
and one of them ended up killing 
my parents. Before he left, he asked 
me if I’d ever “danced with the 
devil in the pale moonlight.” He 
looked strangely like a young Jack 
Nicholson. At my parents’ funeral, 
I completely lost it and ran off into 
the night, only to fall into a hidden 
underground cave. I looked up and 
saw a dark figure flying towards 
me, a giant bat. But I wasn’t afraid. 
It was then that I knew my true 
destiny: I would become... a sex 
columnist. 


Matt Diamond invented Al Gore 
and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 
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Down 


1. smell, scent or aroma 

2. fun vacation destination in west- 
ern Mexico (place, place) 

3. this mark is a T enclosed by a 
circle and is on all copyrighted 
works 

4. included everything, everyone 
5. this isa vacation destination with 
a famous car track (place, place) 
6. not moist, as in a desert 

8. popular Wednesday night TV 
show about teenagers living in 
Southern California 

9. vacation destination for many 
American teens during Spring 
Break Week (place, place) 

10. type of sword used in fencing 
11. mountain range in western 
Switzerland and Northern Italy 
12. this word joins two or more 
things together 

13. rapper - Def 

15.examination or quiz 

17. “ — the ramparts we hailed” 
(National Anthem line) 

18. national TV network 

21. make an offer or proposal 

23. International Soccer Associa- 
tion (abbr) 

25. - and fro 

26. this isa constantnumber mean- 
ing the circumference of a circle 
divided by its diameter 

28. river that flows through France 
29. type ofcard thathas yourname, 
date of birth and photograph on it 
(shortened form) 

30. the capital of this state is Sacra- 
mento and its governor is Arnold 
Schwarzenegger (abbr) 

32. popular story “The — in the 
Stone” 

33. cable channel that shows a lot 
of nonfiction shows 

34. ligamentin the knee that lots of 
women tend to tear 

36. already eaten 

38. able was I - I saw Elba, famous 
palindrome 

44. movie starring Colin Hanks 
about at teenager trying to get into 
Stanford (abbr) 
45. what you would call out to 
someone who’s not telling the 
truth 

48. trauma centers or popular 
Thursday night NBC show (plu- 
ral) 

50. home of the Lakers and Dodg- 
ers 

51. title before the names of people 
who have performed miracles in 
Christianity 

52. hearing organ 

53. extra fat on your body 

55. chief executive board (abbr) 
57. what you put in your car to 
make it go 

58. the feeling when you are afraid 
of someone or something 

60. name for Ireland of yore 

61. type of music that P.Diddy, 
Coolio and 50 Cent all perform 
62. a head, each 

63. “- of faith” 

66. London is famous for this type 
of weather 

67. type of dance a patron might 
receive in a seedy bar or a strip 
joint 

70. its capital is Dover; postal code 
72. rare, dense, silverish metallic 
element with a high melting point. 








It is used for electrical contacts in 
thermocouples 


Across 


1. a group of eight in Siena 

4. sum together, adjoin or total 
7. an amount of medicine, a pre- 
scribed quantity 

11. the first man, he was kicked 
out of Eden after taking a bite from 
the apple from the tree of knowl- 
edge 

12. warning bell signifying some- 
one is breaking in or it is time to 
wake up 

14. a ranking for the leader of a 
ship (abbr) 

16. tennis shot where the ball is hit 
very high over the opponents head 
when he is at the net 

17. song refrain meaning one per- 
son is right for me - “It had to be 
you and -” (two words) 

19. born in Bordeaux 

20. questioned, investigated, 
searched for answers and clues 
22. ill-will, bad feelings, malicious, 
evil (plural) 

24. title a knighted member of the 
British Empire would receive 

25. not the bottom, above, what 
the peak can often be referred to as 
27. this group plays mainly classi- 
cal music at the Kennedy Center 
in Washington, D.C. (abbr) 

28. bloke, pal, little boy 

29. type of capitol order to put on 
top of a column 

31. commercials area type of these 
33. a heavy amount of weight cor- 
responding to 2000 lbs 

34. the years are called this after _ 
the birth of Jesus 

35. group for recovering alcohol- 
ics (abbr) 

37. feel obligated towards, be in- 
debted to or must repay in some 
manner 

39. purplish color or a type of 
scented flower often used in cos- 
metics 

40. nickname for the 16th Presi- 








dent of the USA 

41. oftentimes this develops into a 
cancer 

42. a distinction on champagne 
bottles premiere — (one word) 
43. — and behold, expression of 
amazement 

45. to be or not to — that is the 
question (one word) 

46. anger, rage or fury 

47. engineering major dealing with 
technology, robots, circuits and 
motherboards (abbr) 

49. group of students taking the 
same subject, from the same 
teacher or socialand economic dis- 
tinctions 

52. not the beginning 

54. piece of a circle 

56.aplay is divided into this which 
are further divided into scenes 
57. choke or restrain someone so 
that one cannot talk or even 
mumble; something mobsters 
would do 

59. not as much as something else 
when compared 

62. when someone is sentenced 

for a crime they can often receive 
this if they are good while serving; 
this enables them to leave prison 
early 

64. goal, main point 
65. amazes and confuses toa point 
of not being able to understand 
68. this law agency group pros- 
ecutes narcotics offenders (abbr); 
they are often cited on TV shows 
like Law and Order 
69. raised in a certain way; “born 
and -” (one word) 

71. type ofbear with white fur from 
the Arctic 

72. sound that a lion would make 
73. what wives call their husbands 
after they divorce them 

74. “mind the -” phrase on all of 
the tube stations in London 

75. not permanent as in an some- 
one who fills in at an office job; 
there are plenty of these agencies 
around for workers who can go to 
different locations everyday 
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‘Let's Play’ featuring the HSO 


The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra continues its 2003-2004 
run witha program entitled, “Let’s 
Play,” this Sunday, March 7th, at 
3 p.m. Conductor Jed Gaylin, in 
his eighth season as Music Direc- 
tor for the HSO, will lead the or- 
chestra first with the world pre- 
miere of “Two Latino Sketches,” a 
piece composed by Thomas Ben- 
jamin, whois giving a pre-concert 
speech in Shriver Hall beginning 
at 3 p.m. The HSO will perform 
his movements of “Canto” and 
“Conga Mambo,” which are sure 
to please the audience. Following 
this, will be Serge Prokofiev’s 
~ Concerto No, lin D Major, Opus 
19,” with a solo performance by 
violinist Christian Vachon. 

After a brief intermission, the 
orchestra is back onstage with 
Georges Bizet’s “Jeuz d’Enfants” 
and for the conclusion, Richard 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegels 
Lustige Streiche, Opus 28,” 

The HSO consists of students, 
faculty, and staff members of 
Johns Hopkins University, as well 
as members of the nearby com- 
munity. It was originally started 
by Catherine Overhauser, a 
Peabody Conservatory graduate 
student, in 1981 and continues 
today with the mission of “per- 






Jed 





Lectures 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


6 p.m. Come hear a lecture featur- 
ing Jonathan Pevsner, Associate 
Professor in the Department of Neu- 
rology, Kennedy Krieger Institute, 
on “Leonardo da Vinci’s Studies of 
the Brain: An Integrated View of Sci- 
ence, Engineering.” Pre-registration 
is recommended, This will be held at 
The Walters Art Museum. Please call 
(410) 547-9000 for details. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 


5:30 p.m. Come see Success Strate- 
gies for Independent Musicians, in 
which the CEO of Street Legal Enter- 
tainment will discuss some of the 
hottest topics in today’s music in- 
dustry. This will be held at the Cen- 
tral Library Second Floor. Please call 
(410) 396-5430 for details. 


TH URSDA Y, MARCH 11 


/ 


6:30 p.m. Join in the Speaking of 
Rivers - The Big Sea discussions of 
Langston Hughes’ most famous writ- 
ings. Register and pick upa free copy 
of the books to be discussed. This 
will be held at the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary, Northwood Branch. Please call 
(410) 396-6076 for details. 


7 p.m. Attend the Artist William 
Pop. L Book Signing. Join this vi- 
sual and performance-theater artist 
and educator as he speaks and par- 
ticipates in abook signing ofhis book 
William Pop.L: The Friendliest Black 
Artist in America. This will be held at 
MICA’s Mount Royal Station Audi- 
torium. Please call (410) 225-2300 or 
visit http://www.mica.edu for details. 








uu 


The Baltimore Museum of Art is 
currently showing an exhibit on 


+ 





forming and promoting orchestraland 
chamber music from the standard and 
contemporary repertoire at a high ar- 
tistic level and to reaching out and 
educating a diverse audience through 
affordable concerts.” It also provides 
chances for local Maryland natives to 
become involved in music careers. 

For folks who are looking to adda 
little more fun to their concert, the 
12th annual free family and kids con- 
cert will be given the day before, on 
Saturday, March 6th, from 1 to 2 p.m. 
at Shriver. Maestro Gaylin will give a 
shortintroduction to instruments and 
the art of conducting an orchestra, 
and excerpts from “Two Latino 
Sketches” and “Till Eulenspiegels 
Lustige Streiche” will be performed. 
Tickets are required, although the 
event is free. 

Tickets for the concert on Sunday 
are $10 for general admission, though 
purchase of one ticket will come with 
another free one. JHUstudents get in 
free with ID, and JHU faculty, staff, 
and alumni pay $8. To obtain tickets 
to either concert, call (410)-516-6542 
or email hso@jhu.edu. For more gen- 
eral information about the HSO and 
all ofits upcoming concerts, check out 
their official website at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhso. 


— Lauren Stewart 
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Toni Morrison will speak in celebration of the Center for African Studies. 


Morrison to speak at Shriver 


In celebration of the new Center 
for Africana Studies, members of the 
Johns Hopkins community will wel- 
come Noble Prize-winning author 
Toni Morrison to the university on 
Wednesday, March 10. Morrison will 
give a free lecture at 8 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall on Homewood campus. 

As the author of eight highly ac- 
claimed novels, Morrison received the 
1978 National Book Critics Award 
for Song of Solomon and the 1988 
Pulitzer Prize for Beloved. In 1993, 
Morrison was honored with the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. Most recently, 
she published the novel Love in Octo- 
ber, 2003. Morrison also holds the 
position of Robert F. Goheen Profes- 
sor in the Council of Humanities at 
Princeton University. 

Morrison’s lecture is one of two 
major events planned in recognition 
of the newly inaugurated Center for 
Africana Studies a 


in the 


according to Daniel Weiss, Dean of 
the Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Students now have the oppor- 
tunity to pursue either a major or 
minor in the area, with a focus on 
African studies, African-American 
studies, or the study of the African 
Diaspora. 

Prior to Morrison’s appearance, 
the university will host a symposium 
on the state of African studies, with 
the theme of “Intellectual and Insti- 
tutional Directions in Africana Stud- 
ies.” On Friday, March 5, notable 
professors and leaders from some of 
the most prestigious colleges will 
gather at Johns Hopkins for a day of 
workshops and presentations exam- 
ining the current status and future 
goals of African studies in academic 
institutions across the country. 

The event is free to all university 
students. However, seats must be 





The greatest show on earth 


Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
and Bailey Circus, the “Greatest Show 
on Earth,” is headed to Baltimore this 
month. From March 10th to the 21st, 
clowns, animals, trapezes, motorcy- 
clists, and even Bailey's comet will 
perform at the lst Mariner Arena. 
Replete with 15 clowns, tigers, llamas 
and even alligators, the show is back 
for its 133rd year. 

Many of the circus’ most popular 
acts return this year. Ringmaster 
Jonathan Lee Iverson presents 
Bailey’s Comet, a special effects seg- 
ment displaying the much talked 
about comet. Audience members will 
witness a fusion of fire and flight as 
the comet races through the circus 
tent. Trainer Mark Oliver Gebel joins 
tigers in the ring and fearlessly leads 
the three-ring pachyderm play- 
ground. The Globe of Death, a 16 foot 
metal sphere, contains five motorcy- 
clists racing at over 60 miles per hour 
within inches of each other. Bello, 
named by TIME magazine to be 
“America’s Best Clown” promises 
entertainment as he enters into oth- 
ers’ performances in an attempt to 
add humor to the more dangerous 
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acts. 

Additionally, this year’s perfor- 
mances include several new acts. 
The Hebei Troup, a group of Chi- 
nese acrobats stun onlookers as 
they perform alongside Imperial 
Chinese Lions and balance 20- 
foot-high poles amidst three rings 
of whirling wheels. Aerial artists 
the Sky Surfers combine gymnas- 
tics and flying as they soar above 
audiences. 

Two of the three rings will fea- 
ture out-of-the-ordinary dog 
tricks. Canine Chaos will be 
flanked by a father and daughter 
team, Sacha and Karin Houcke, 
who dazzle with outrageous zebra 
and horse tricks. 

For first timers, the show is 
something not to be missed. For 
returnees, think back on all the 
excitement under the big top tent 
youhadasalittlekid. Ticketsrange 
in price from $12 to $35. To pur- 
chase tickets, call (410) 481-SEAT. 
For more information, check out 
http://www.ringling.com. 


- Mallary Lerner 






















lookinto the history of Baltimore. A 
Grand Legacy: Five Centuries of 
European Artis a collection of 15th- 
through 19th-century European 
masterpieces. It includes pieces by 
Botticelli, Rembrandt, Durer, Rodin’ 
and van Dyck. Picasso: Surrealism 
and the War Years is an exhibit that 
explores Picasso’s response to the 
horrors of war. The Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art is located at 10 Art Mu- 
seum Drive. For more information 
call (410) 396-7100. 


The Walters Art Museum is show- 
ing an exhibition on Art of the An- 
cient Americas, covering works of 
ancient American cultures, includ- 
ing Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, Az- 
tec and Inca. The Walters is located 
at 600 N.Charles St. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 547-9000. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


5-8 p.m. Enjoy the exhibition 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Master of the 
Moulin Rouge and an evening of 
French-themed festivities with a spe- 
cial performance by Dance Baltimore 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Please 
call (410) 396-7100 for details. 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts a 


weekly College Night every Thurs- - 


day night. Come check out the ex- 
hibits and enjoy the 30 percent dis- 
count on beer, wine, nonalcoholic 
drinks and food. The studio at 2936 
Remington Ave. is open until 11 p.m. 
For more information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 





Performing Arts Events 





The Producers, Mel Brooks’ Broad- 
way musical, is showing in Baltimore 
at the Hippodrome Theatre at the 
France-Merrick Performing Arts 
Center, located at 12 N.Eutaw Street. 
This musical will run now through 
March 18th. For more information 


_ call (410) 481-SEAT. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 


.. 
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Please call (410) 659-8100 x2 for de- 
tails. 


8 p.m. Check out Witness Theater’s 
First Spring Showcase 704 at the 
Arellano Theater, below the Glass 
Pavillion. Tickets are $3 student, $5 
general. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


8 p.m. Hear Marija Temo, guitarist, 
singer and dancer, specialized in a 
unique crossover between flamenco 
and classical music, with guest Anna 
Menendez, graceful and fiery fla- 
menco and Spanish classical dancer. 
This will take place at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Please call (410) 247- 
5320 for details. 


8 p.m. Check out Witness Theater’s 
First Spring Showcase ’04 at the 
Arellano Theater, below the Glass 
Pavillion. Tickets are $3 student, $5 
general. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7 


2 p.m. Check out the Hopkins Sym- 


_ phony Orchestra Concert, Let’s Play, 


world premiere of Peabody Conser- 
vatory composer Thomas Benjamin’s 
“Two Latin Sketches,” with 
Prokofiev's Violin Concerto No. 1, 
Georges Bizet’s “Children’s Games,” 


the and Richard Strauss’s “Till 
Puleniplegata:barsy Prenkg This Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 and 
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will beat Shriver Hall. Please call (410) 
516-6542 for details. 


3 p.m. Hear the Preparatory Faculty 
Recital, a celebration of contempo- 
rary American music with chamber 
and vocal works, at the Peabody 
Institute’s Griswold Hall. Please call 
(410) 659-8100 x2 for details. 


8 p.m. Check out Witness Theater’s 
First Spring Showcase 704 at the 
Arellano Theater, below the Glass 
Pavillion. Tickets are $3 student, $5 
general. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9 


12:15-12:45 p.m. Hear the Tuesday 
Music Series with Bonnie 
McNaughton and Lesley Craigie, so- 
pranos, at the Old Saint Paul’s 
Church. Please call (410) 685-3404 
for details. 


THURSDAY, MARCH I1 — 


8 p.m. Come here the Celebrity Se- 
ries conducted by Yuri Temirkanov 
at the Baltimore , Neg 
tra at Meyerhoff | ony Hall. 
Please call (410) 7656080 for deals 


mel f 
8p.m. Hear Barbara Hendricks’ BSO 


Debut where the legendary soprano 
will make her much anticipated de- 


_ but in a program featuring Britten’s — 


poetical Les Illuminations, 


others at the Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall, Please call (410) 783-8000 for 
details. 





Religious and Spiritual 
Events 





THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


6 p.m. Newman Night is a free din- 
ner and fun activity provided by the 
Catholic Community at Hopkins ey- 
ery Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information, check out 


their Web site at  http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 5 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


‘Sunset- Shabbat Services — Ortho- 


dox services will take place in the K, 
while Conservative and Reform ser- 
vices will take place in the Interfaith 
Center. Services will be followed by 
dinner at the Interfaith Center. For 
more information, e-mail 
jsa@jhu.edu. 


Sunset- Shabbat Chinese Dinner 
takes place in the Interfaith Center. 
There are more Kosher Chinese res- 
taurants in the world than any other 
type of Kosher restaurant. Come Fri- 
day night for Chinese Shabbat and 
find out why. All faiths are encour- 
aged to join this interdenominational 
artery-clogging event. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held in the K, followed by lunch. For 
more information, e-mail 
jsa@jhu.edu. ' 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7 


11 a.m, Catholic glass led by Rev. 


Tom Ryan takes pli€e each Sunday in 
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the Interfaith Center. For more in- 
formation, visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sunday in 
the Lower Level of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. For more information, contact the 
Hindu Student Councilathsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


_8p.m. College Contemporary Wor- 


ship Service is held each Sunday night 
at the University Baptist Church, lo- 
cated at 3501 N. Charles St. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9 


6 p.m. Participate in a discussion on 
Faith in Non-violence at the Inter- 
faith center. In conjunction with JHU 
Season for Nonviolence, a panel of 
Campus Ministers will discuss faith 
as a tool for the discipline of Nonvio- 
lence. Pizza will be served following 
the discussion. 


Films 


SS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 


7 p.m. Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
of Japan today in Shaffer 3, For more 
information, contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// — 
www.jhu.edu/~anime, 


SUNDAY, MARCH6 


7:30 p.m. Salaam Bombay will be 
showing in Schaffer Hall 3. The film is 
being shown by Tarang. It was di- 
rected by Mira Nair and released in 
1988. For more information visit 


http://www.oeuvre-pratibha.com/ 
tarang, . 
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CALENDAR 


| 7 p.m. Henry Rollins - 
| Maryland at College 
| www.ticketmaster.com, 

| 8p.m. Rod Stewart will perform at the 





| together atthe MCI Centerin Wash 


CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


THURSDAY, 

Concerts ute 
Spoken Word will perform at the University of 
Park. For more information, visit http:// 


MCI Center in Washington, D.C. For 


more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com 


Clubs 


7 p.m. Railroad Earth with Woodswork will perform at the Funk Box. 
7 p.m. Pat McGee Band will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 


Concerts 


7 p.m. Kelly Clarkson and Clay Aiken from American Idol are performing 


ington, D.C. For moreinformation, visit 
http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


8 p.m. Wolf Pac will perform at the T 


P. hunderdome. For more information, 
visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


| Clubs 


| 8 p.m. Kelly Bell Band will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 
8p.m. Southgate, 3 Track Mind, Cause for Conflict and Par3 will perform 
at The Vault. 

| 9p.m. Steve Kimock Band performs at the Funk Box. 

| 9:30 p.m. Wooly Mammoth, Come Down and the Five Maseratis will 


perform at Black Catin Washington, D.C. For more information, visit http:/ 
| /www.ticketmaster.com. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


| Concerts 


7:30 p.m. Holi Rangeela 2004 takes place at Lisner Auditoriumin Washing- 
ton, D.C. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8 p.m. Arnez J, Lavell Crawford, Katt Williams, Dcorder and Madmarch 
Comedy will perform at Dar Constitution Hall in Washington, D.C. For 
more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

| 8p.m. John Gorka and Ellis Paul will perform at the Gordon Center for the 
ae For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

Clubs 





8 p.m. Core, Subnorml and Ten Lashes will perform at the Vault. 

8 p.m. Crack the Sky will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 

9 p.m. Reid Genauer-Assembly of Dust and Psychedelic Breakfast will 
perform at the Funk Box. 

9:30 p.m. The Undertones perform at Black Cat in Washington, D.C. For 
more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7 
Concerts 
5:30 p.m. Dope will perform at the Thunderdome. For more information, 
visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 

8 p.m. Soldiers of Jah Army with Baked Fresh Daily will perform at the Funk 
Box. 

6 p.m. Change of Face, Public Eye and Exposed By Light will perform at The 
Recher Theatre in Towson. 


MONDAY, MARCH 8 
Clubs 
8 p.m. Dark Star Orchestra will performs at the Funk Box. 
8 p.m. Engine Down and the Jealous Sound perform at Fletchers Bar and 
Grill. 
8 p.m. Josh Todd of Buckcherry will perform at the Thunderdome. For more 
information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9 
Clubs 
8 p.m. Dark Star Orchestra will perform at the Funk Box. 
8 p.m. Soil, and Manmade God will perform at Fletchers Bar and Grill. 
8 p.m. The Strokes perform at The Nation in Washington, D.C. For more 
information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 
Clubs 
7 p.m. Fighting Gravity with Carbondale and Lionize will perform at the 
Funk Box. 
— Compiled by Sarah Rivard 





SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Confessions of a Teenage Drama 
Queen 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 36 min. 

1:55 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:05 p.m., 

9:30 p.m. 


Starsky & Hutch 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
1:15 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


50 First Dates 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 46 min. 
1:45 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. 


The Lord of the Rings: The Return 
of the King 

Rated (PG-13)- 3 hrs. 30 min. 

12:30 p.m., 4:30 p:m., 8:15 p.m. 


Twisted 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 47 min. 
2 p.m., 5 p.m., 8 p.m., 10:25 p.m, 


Eurotrip 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 32 min. 
7:35 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


The Passion of the Christ 
Rated (R)- 2 hrs. 15 min. 
1 p.m., 4 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:55 p.m. 


Hidalgo 

Rated (PG-13)- 2 hrs. 15 min. 
1:30 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
10:30 p.m. 


Barbershop 2 
Rated (PG- 13)- 1 hr. 56 min. 
1:40 p.m., 4:40 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Touching The Void 

Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 46 min. 

12 p.m., 3 p.m., 5:15 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


In America 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 47 min. 
12 p.m., 2:30 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 
7:30 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


Lost in Translation 
Rated (R)- L hr. 42 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7 p.m. 





5 p.m. See the Internship 
Roundtable information session at 
the Mattin Center Room 162 to find 


other Experiments for Saturday Sci- 
ence where physicist and author Neil 
Downie will discuss strange scientific 


Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with its tele- 
scopes, weather permitting. Call (410) 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7 


out about great internships. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


1 p.m. Check out the publishing work- 
shop Persist, Don’t Perish for fic- 
tion and poetry writers lead by poet 
Kendra Kopelke on how to stay cre- 
ative and get published at the Central 
Library Poe Room. Call (410) 396- 
5430 for details. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9 


5 p.m. Check outthe information ses- 
sion Breaking into Careers for Cre- 
ative Types at the Mattin Center 
Room 162. This panel discussion will 
be about careers in the arts. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 


12 p.m. Join the information session 
on Resumes and Cover Letters 201 


in the Sherwood Room in Levering 
Hall. 


12 - 1 p.m. Check out Ink Sand- 
wiches, Electronic Worms and 37 


phenomenawith historical anecdotes 
at Shriver Hall. Call (443) 287-9900 
for details. 





Miscellaneous Events 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 


1:15 - 2:30 p.m. Get uncomfortably 
close to sharks by joining the Sharks! 
Behind the Scenes Tour with the 
shark handlers at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Call (410) 
576-3833 for details. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
For more information, call (410) 567- 
3845. 


7:30 p.m. See the Baltimore Blast 
take on the Philadelphia Kixx at the 
lst Mariner Arena. Call (410) 481- 
SEAT for details. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg 


516-6525 for weather updates and 
observing conditions before you hike 
up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


1:15 - 2:30 p.m. Get uncomfortably 
close to sharks by joining the Sharks! 
Behind the Scenes Tour with the 
shark handlers at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Call (410) 
576-3833 for details. 


7:30 p.m. See the Baltimore Blast 
battle the San Diego Sockers at the 1st 
Mariner Arena. Call (410) 481-SEAT 
for details. 


8:45 p.m. JSA is havinga Purim Party 
in the Mattin Center SDS Room. We 
will have performances by the 
Deathburger Band, an Israeli Dance 
group and the Ketzev a cappella 
group. FREE FOOD, FREE ADMIS- 
SION! Contact jsa@jhu.edu with any 
questions. 


1:15 - 2:30 p.m. Get uncomfortably 
close to sharks by joining the Sharks! 
Behind the Scenes Tour with the 
shark handlers at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Call (410) 
576-3833 for details. 


2 p.m. See WWE Raw to catch all 
the action and excitement of the 
WWE superstars at the lst Mariner 
Arena. Call (410) 347-2010 for de- 
tails. 


MONDAY, MARCH 8 


1:15 - 2:30 p.m. Get uncomfortably 
close to sharks by joining the Sharks! 
Behind the Scenes Tour with the 
shark handlers at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Call (410) 
576-3833 for details. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9 


10 a.m. - 3 p.m. Project Prevent is 
sponsoring a Bake Sale in the Breeze- 
way today. Stop by and buy some 
baked goods! The money will go to- 
wards putting ona free health fair for 
the residents of Park Heights in East 
Baltimore. 











EXPOSURE 
By DENISE TERRY 











WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 


1:15 - 2:30 p.m. Get uncomfortably 
close to sharks by joining the Sharks! 
Behind the Scenes Tour with the 
shark handlers at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Call (410) 
576-3833 for details. 


+Compiled by Sarah Rivard and 
Anusha Gopalratnam. 


The Triplets of Belleville 

Rated (PG- 13)- 1 hr. 18 min. 

2 p.m., 4 p.m., 6 p.m., 8 p.m., 10 
p.m. 


The Fog of War: Eleven Lessons 
From The Life of Robert S. 
McNamara 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 35 min. 

12 p.m., 2 p.m., 4 p.m., 7 p.m., 
9:15 p.m. 








Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, in- 
cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact in- 


formation to News.Letter@jhu.edu. 


In order to have the event make it into 
next week’s calendar, please e-mail all 
events by the Monday before publica- 
tion. 
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CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 - | 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 | 
DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 

Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 

The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 








COFRER 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 

_ E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S, Broadway, 410-327-8800 , 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 | 
Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 
Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 \ 





MOVIE THEATRES | 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, Ste. 200, 410-825-5233. 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., 410-727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St., 410-235-4800 

Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd,, 410-435-8338 _ 
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KERRY COMES TO BALTIMORE 


PHOTOS BY RAPHAEL SCHWEBER- KOREN 
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Top, center: Sen. Kerry greets sup- 
porters after his stump speech. 





Center, left: Television network New 
England Cable News interviews Kerry 
supporter Art Cizek. The rally drew 
many localand national media outlets, 
including The Washington Post, NBC 
and WBAL. 


Arrivingat Morgan State U.just 
after daybreak, supporters of 
Sen. John Kerry came out to 
drive the presidential candidate 
toward his Super Tuesday 
victory. ) 


Center, right: JHU College Democrat 
Christine Krueger ‘06 gets her cam- 
paign poster signed by Sen. Kerry. 


Bottom, left: Senator Kerry delivers 
his rally speech. Several Maryland poli- 
ticians who had previously endorsed 
the senator spoke, including Congress- 
man Elijah Cummings (D-7th), Sen. 
Paul S$. Sarbanes and Sen. Barbara 
Mikulski. 


Bottom, right: Bleary-eyed but ex- 
cited, Kerry supporters await the start 
of the rally. Doors to the Edward Hurt 
Gymnasium opened at 7:15 a.m., and 
the rally began around 8:30. 





